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The Duck Hawks of Taughannock Gorge 


By A. A, ALLEN and H. K. KNIGHT 
With photographs by H. K. Knight 


HEN the glaciers receded from central New York, they left a series 

of long, narrow basins that have come to be known as the ‘Finger 

Lakes.’ Before the time of the glaciers, these lakes were rivers 

whose waters poured into a great sea to the north. Tongues of ice, forcing 
their way through the stream beds, gouged them out hundreds of feet in depth, 
and frequently filled their tributaries with debris. When the ice receded, 
these tributaries were left stranded, as it were, high above the lake, and were 
forced to cut new channels and to drop their waters hundreds of feet to its 
level. Harder layers of rock capped softer ones, and prevented the formation 
of long, gentle slopes from the head waters to the lake. Instead, the water- 
falls were preserved almost intact. The streams succeeded in cutting back 
but comparatively short distances toward their sources, but in so doing, 
formed deep, steep-sided ravines containing high falls or series of cascades. 
One of the deepest of these is that formed by Taughannock Creek flowing into 
Cayuga Lake. This gorge extends for nearly a mile, and its sides rise over 
300 feet in places. At its head is a magnificent waterfall whose sheer drop 
is 212 feet. The gorge itself is between 200 and 300 yards wide, and is well 
wooded. The tree growth extends high up the talus slope footing the cliffs, 
which in turn rise perpendicularly over 200 feet above the tree tops. The cliffs 
are formed of soft shale, principally, but there are a number of harder layers 
which, because of their resistance to weathering, jut out in the form of ledges. 
A Peregrine Falcon, following the migrating flocks of Ducks and Shore 
Birds, espied this cleft in the earth and chose it for his aerie. He and his descend- 
ants may have nested there for ages, but it was not until the summer of t909 
that their presence was made known to us. Then the screams of the parent 
birds, as they brought in the prey to the fledglings, proclaimed to Fuertes and 
Eaton their presence in the glen. The two following years the nest was located 
in an unapproachable position, a third of the way down the face of the cliff. 
An overhanging ledge shut off all view from above, but from the bottom of the 
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gorge the parent birds could be watched coming and going. In 1912, however, 
they chose a less impregnable position. A few hundred yards below the falls 
the joint planes had loosened, and an enormous block had tumbled from the 
cliff to the talus below. Sixty feet down the niche thus formed, on a hanging 
ledge that seemed ever ready to follow its predecessor, the Duck Hawks located. 


ARROW INDICATES SITE OF DUCK HAWK’S NEST; CROSS, THE SPOT 
FROM WHICH PHOTOGRAPHS OF IT WERE TAKEN 


One may clamber down from one to another of the cedars that cover the 
steep slope ending in the precipice, and make his way to the edge of the cliff, 
whence he may look down and across the intervening niche to the nesting ledge. 

Ten feet down the face of the cliff an old gnarled cedar still clings with its 
tenacious roots, and from it an even better view can be secured. It is from 
this that the accompanying photographs were taken. Letting oneself down a 
rope to this swaying tree, one could find partial shelter in its foliage and observe, 
unnoticed, the home life of these fiercest of Hawks. True, it was a little nerve- 


THE HOME OF THE DUCK HAWK 
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straining to watch one’s shutter-release drop for one, two, three, four, 
seconds beneath one and strike the cold, hard rocks of the talus, only to bound 
a hundred feet farther down to the boulders of the stream bed. One occasionally 
came to his senses with a start, after reaching far out with the camera and 
temporarily forgetting his position astraddle the branch, at the exciting moment 
when the parent sailed in with food. But one forgets everything in the excite- 
ment of that scream which announces the return of the provider. One no 
longer wonders why every bird in the covert crouches and freezes immovable 
when he hears it. 


DUCK HAWK AND EGGS 
Photographed by Guy A. Bailey 


The spot was first visited, this spring,.by Mr. Bailey on April 27. The 
following day the nest, if a slight depression in the accumulated shale may be 
so called, was visited with cameras. The female was incubating, but showed 
no signs of alarm when the cameras were pointed at her over the cliff at a 
distance of about seventy-five feet. In fact, it was with some difficulty that 
she was frightened from the nest, which was seen to contain four eggs; and, 
though driven away by the rattling of stones about her, she soon returned. 
A week later the spot was again visited, when the female was found to be 
still incubating. During the four hours that she was under observation she 
left the nest but once, when she was gone for about thirty minutes. The 
male bird of this pair, which could be distinguished by his smaller size, more 
prominent barring of the tail, and browner face markings, was not seen at this 
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time; nor was he ever so conspicuous in his solicitude for the nest or young 
as was the female. 

The next visit was made by Mr. Knight on May 11, when it was dis- 
covered that the eggs had hatched and the young were apparently about 
three days old. During the four hours that the nest was observed, the 
female brooded, except for two short intervals, when she left for the purpose 
of securing food. Each time a Rough-winged Swallow was brought in from 
the colony that had established itself in the gorge below. The young were still 
weak, and were fed with great care; quite differently from the mad orgies that 
took place later on, as they grew older. Between ten and fifteen minutes elapsed 
before either Swallow was consumed. Small bits were torn from it by the 
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YOUNG DUCK HAWKS FEEDING. THE FEMALE PARENT AT THE RIGHT 


parent, and the young permitted to pick them off from the side of her bill. 
On May 19 the young were still in the down, though much larger. At this time, 
during the four hours of observation, two more Swallows were brought in; 
the Hawks seeming to fancy these birds, and pursuing them with evident 
satisfaction. The Swallows, on the other hand, showed no great alarm when 
pursued, and frequently eluded the pursuer. The Falcons never struck from 
above, but waited until opposite the victim, when, with a quick semi-inversion 
of the body, they fiercely struck the Swallow from the side. At one time 
the Hawk was observed to strike from nearly below the victim, so that an 
almost complete inversion was necessary. A Meadowlark and a Goldfinch 
were likewise brought in at this time, and in the gorge below were many 
feathers of Bluebirds and Flickers. The young were evidently consuming 
more food than when first hatched. There were but three young in the nest 
at this time, one having mysteriously disappeared since the last observation. 
The nest was not visited again until June 9, when the young seemed nearly 
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ready to leave. Standing at the very edge of the ledge, they flapped their 
wings in exercise, as though they would like to sail across the gorge to meet 
their parents, and yet dared not. Their vision had become exceedingly acute, 
and every passing bird was watched with the keenest interest. They always 
saw the approaching parents long before the human eye could perceive them, 
and awaited them with the most intense excitement. They danced about the 
ledge and uttered the wild screams of their race. It seemed as though at any 
moment one of them might tumble from the precarious position. To ddd to 
the excitement, the parent bird never came directly to the nest, but passed 
by as if to tantalize her offspring. When she did come to the ledge, a wild 
fight ensued among the young for the possession of the game, and for a few 
minutes the proprietorship was undecided. Usually, however, the first one to 
get a hold managed to draw the prey beneath it, completely covering it and 
allowing the others no chance whatsoever. On this day, two pigeons were 
brought in, one by the female and one by the male. In carrying their prey, the 
old birds extended their talons straight out behind, so that the victim was 
frequently visible beyond the tail. After feeding the young, the adult birds 
usually sailed across the gorge to a favorite perch in the top of some dead 
hemlocks that grew on the opposite talus slope and projected above the roof 
of the forest. Occasionally they glided back, to observe the young before going 
in search of more food. They sailed silently, seldom flapping the wings except 
before alighting, when it was evidently more to check than to accelerate the 
speed or to change the direction of flight. At this time one of the young was 
considerably further developed than the others. 

On June 16, the birds were watched for another four hours. Upon our 
arrival, one of the young was seen to be picking the bones of a Pigeon, and 
during the course of the afternoon two other Pigeons and a Meadowlark 
were carried to the ledge. The birds now selected were of larger size than those 
earlier in the season, but at all times they were species of the more open 
country. 

On June 21, but one young remained on the ledge. The others were flying 
about the gorge, but toward the latter part of the afternoon returned to the 
nesting ledge, evidently to roost. The first young to leave was now flying 
about with the ease of the adults, and could be distinguished from his parents 
only with difficulty. He, likewise, took great interest in the Rough-winged 
Swallows and frequently pursued them, striking, like his parents, from the 
side. The previous year the young were watched taking food from the talons 
of the parents in mid-air. As the adult bird glided up the gorge bearing food, 
the young flew out to meet it, coming from below and to the side, and struck 
the prey from its claws even as they were now striking at the live Swallows. 

The young bird that remained on the ledge, though frequently exercising 
its wings, seemed to be fearful of trusting itself to the air, and even when clods 
were tossed down, it lacked the stamina to go. Finally, however, as it perched 


IMMATURE BIRD AFTER LEAVING THE NESTING LEDGE; SIXTY FEET FROM THE 
GROUND IN A DEAD HEMLOCK 
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on the brink and a stone struck too close for comfort, it jumped forth and 
set its wings. We were uncertain as to whether it could control its unac- 
customed wings after leaving the supporting ledge, but to our surprise, when 
once started, it lost all timidity. Instead of sailing to the creek below, as 
we thought it might, it circled about the gorge, and, espying the trees in 
which it had so frequently watched its parents, set its wings in that direction. 
There it landed safely, sixty feet above the ground, on a large branch close to 
the trunk, and was welcomed by its parents. . 

Making our way toa place where one can descend the cliff by a semi-natural 
staircase, we crossed the gorge and scaled the talus to the foot of the tree in 
which the young Falcon was perching. Still exhausted by its long flight, it 
seemed undisturbed by our approach, nor did it become alarmed when a near- 
by tree was scaled and the camera pointed at it from a distance of thirty feet. 
Eventually, however, when sufficiently disturbed, it sailed off down the gorge 
as though it had been flying all its life, as undaunted and as unconcerned as 
this fiercest of Hawks ought to be. 

During the summer months, as observed by Fuertes, the young spend 
most of their time in and about the gorge; but the fall migration takes them 
from us, and but a single pair returns the following spring. 


HAIRY WOODPECKER 
Photographed by Guy A. Bailey, Genesee, N. Y. 


Local Decrease in Bluebirds 
By WELLS W. COOKE 


ARLY last summer, inquiries began to come to the Biological Survey 
kK asking what had become of the Bluebirds. Letters sent to a few corres- 
pondents brought back such uniform reports of decreased numbers that 

it was deemed advisable to make an extended investigation. As a result of a 
voluminous correspondence conducted among our migration observers, reports 
have been received from 115 localities, representing the United States east of 
the Mississippi River and also southern Canada. A few inquiries to observers 
living west of the Mississippi, and to others in the Gulf States, made plain 
the fact that no Bluebird destruction had occurred in these sections; while 
two-thirds of the replies from the Northwest, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Manitoba indicated no appreciable decrease in the birds’ abundance. 
Reassuring returns came from nearly all the eastern United States south of 
the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, but immediately to the northward and from 
the valleys of these two rivers to southern Ontario and northern New England 
lies the belt of country which seems to have suffered most severely. Just 
three-fourths of the letters from this section announce a decrease of Bluebirds. 
In most cases the statements are very strong. For example, “decided decrease,” 
“very few,” “much less than usual,” “have not seen one- this year,” etc. 

Several of our correspondents have made careful estimates of the num- 
bers still left, and how they compare with former years. Northern Ohio reports 
are most discouraging; one says only one pair on the average for each five 
miles of country road traveled; another sees not more than ten individuals in 
-some forty long tramps; and another only two birds in a two-hundred mile 
motor ride. Several observers who have the excellent habit of recording every 
bird seen are able to give exact statistics; the average of these is 61 per cent 
decrease; a still larger number of reports make an estimate of the decrease as 
50 per cent, and this latter figure is probably not far from the truth. In other 
words, one-half the Bluebirds of a region more than 200 miles north and south 
and nearly a thousand miles east and west have failed to appear this year of 1912. 
Nearly all the reports affirm that it is the breeding Bluebirds that are missing. 
The general statement is that the birds came late, but then in such members as 
not to be noticeable by their absence, but that since ‘the close of migration 
Bluebirds have been rare. 

How or where the destruction occurred is not even hinted at in the whole 
mass of evidence. Several reports from the Gulf States say that Bluebirds were 
unusually common last winter, and that the extreme cold did not extend far 
enough south to do any damage to them in this part of the country. The sec- 
tion of country from which the largest shortage is reported is that just north 
of the birds’ regular winter home; and though some individuals are to be 
found in mild winters throughout much of this region; yet, if all these had 
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been killed by the unusual cold of 1911-12, their number would hardly have 
been missed. 

By exclusion, then, the missing Bluebirds met their fate in the district 
between the Potomac and Ohio Rivers and the northern boundary of the Gulf 
States. This is the prebable winter home of the individuals that summer in 
the bereaved district, and it is also the region where the low temperatures of 
last winter were most decidedly below the normal—temperatures so law that 
thousands of even the native “hardy” trees and shrubs were killed back to the 
roots. Only one observer reports the finding of frozen or starved Bluebirds, 
but this is not strange, since the casualties came as the result of long-con- 
tinued cold, rather than from a sudden severe storm; moreover it is a com- 
mon practice of the Bluebirds to hide in cracks, crevices and tree holes 
against inclement weather, and these hiding-places last winter seem to have 
become their tombs. 

The outlook for the future is not specially disheartening. The Bluebird 
has shown, after past disasters much worse than the present, a wonderful 
power of recuperation; and probably less than half a dozen favorable years 
will be sufficient to reéstablish their former numbers. Not all the reports 
are unfavorable even from the affected area; one writer from Indiana notes 
thirteen occupied nests on a single farm. 


JUNCO 
Photographed by Guy A. Bailey, Genesee, N. Y. 
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Notes from Labrador 


By A. C. BENT 


AVING spent nearly the whole of July and August, 1912, on the north- 
H east coast of Labrador, it seems worth while to present the following 
brief notes as to the status of certain birds on that coast at the 

present time. 

I left Bay of Islands, Newfoundland, on the evening of July 3, on the 
steamer Solway, touched at various points on the west coast of Newfoundland 
and the east coast of Labrador, and arrived at Battle Harbor on July 6, where 
I met Mr. Donald B. MacMillan, with our assistant, Mr. J. C. Small, for a 
cruise along the coast in a little 25-foot power-boat, in which they had cruised 
all the way from Boston. Two days later I sailed in the steamer Sagona for 
Hopedale, leaving the others to come along in the power-boat, which was too 
small to carry my baggage. From Hopedale we cruised north in the power- 
boat as far as Cape Mugford. On the return trip I left Okak, on August 9, 
on the steamer Stella Maris, spent a week at Hopedale, waiting for the steamer, 
Sagona, and finally reached Battie Harbor on August 25. 

We were much delayed and inconvenienced during the early part of the 
summer by drift ice. The Straits of Belle Isle were blocked with ice until the 
last week in June, and it was nearly the middle of July before the ice moved 
off the coast north of Battle Harbor. From that time on we were delayed, 
and prevented from visiting some of the outer islands, by frequent storms and 
almost continuous foggy weather; for fifteen consecutive days we had con- 
stant fog and rain with northeast winds. 

I have heard that the sea birds on the Labrador coast were disappearing, 
but was not prepared to find them so scarce as they proved to be. They seem 
to have decreased very decidedly during the past few years, and, unless some- 
thing can be done to protect them, many species will soon have disappeared 
entirely. Their nests are robbed persistently all through the summer by the 
resident white people, by the Eskimos, and by the large number of New- 
foundland fishermen that visit the coast in the summer. The birds are also 
shot freely for food at all seasons of the year. On such a bleak and barren 
coast, where poultry cannot exist and where fresh meat or food of any kind is 
scarce, it is difficult to make these people refrain from indulging in what 
delicacies of this sort are available; but they might be educated up to the con- 
servation of their resources for a future food supply. This could be brought 
about by establishing reservations or breeding sanctuaries under the pro- 
tection of trustworthy wardens. Both the Newfoundland visitors and the 
resident population are, as a rule, law-abiding people, and the government 
officials who are constantly traveling up and down the coast on the mail 
steamers could easily enforce the laws. 

Without attempting to give a complete list of all the species noted on this 
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coast, I want to mention a few water birds, which are of special interest as game 
or food birds, with brief notes as to their present status and need of protection. 

1. Loon (Gavia immer). Loons were fairly common all along the coast, 
from the Straits of Belle Isle to Okak, and were frequently seen flying inland 
to the ponds where they were breeding. They are shot regularly by the Eskimos 
for food, and I learned, by personal experience, that they are not bad eating 
when properly cooked. They ought to be on the protected list, at least during 
the breeding season, though they are fairly well able to take care of themselves 
and are not in immediate danger. 

2. Red-throated Loon (Gavia stellata). The same remarks would apply 
equally well to this species, though we saw comparatively few of them. 


HOPEDALE BAY, LABRADOR 


3. Puffin (Fraiercula arctica arctica). I saw a large breeding colony on a 
small island near Bradore on July 5, but I did not see a single Puffin north of 
the straits. Puffins formerly bred at least as far north as Davis Inlet, and Dr. 
Townsend saw quite a number of them all along the coast in 1906. Probably 
they are not all gone yet, but there cannot be many left as we did not see any. 

4. Black Guillemot (Cepphus grylle). I am glad to report that this 
species is still abundant all along the coast, though I presume it is decreasing. 
It is the only one of the Alcide that is not practically exterminated. Its eggs 
are persistently hunted and highly prized for food. The poor birds are kept 
laying all summer; we found plenty of fresh eggs in August, but no young birds. 
I doubt if any of the birds which lay their eggs within reach of human hands 
ever succeed in raising a brood. Fortunately most of the birds lay their eggs 
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in difficult or inaccessible crevices under the rocks, where they are safe from 
eggers, though the natives have learned to use long-handled scoop nets to 
reach them. This nesting habit of the Black Guillemot has saved it so far, 
and may prove to be all the protection it needs. 

5. Murre (Uria troile troile). 

6. Brunnich’s Murre (Uria lomvia lomvia). I saw a few Murres in the 
Straits of Belle Isle, not over half a dozen, and one near the Ragged Islands. 
Murres were evidently scarce in 1906, for Dr. Townsend recorded only eleven 
seen. I think they still breed to some extent in extreme northern Labrador, 
but they have certainly disappeared from most of the coast. They formerly 
bred near Nain. These two and the following species have suffered more than 
any others, as their eggs were easily gathered, could be safely transported and 
had a high market value. They were the first species to succumb to the ravages 
of the professional eggers. It is probably too late to save them. 

7. Razor-billed Auk (Alca torda). I saw one bird of this species in the 
Straits of Belle Isle, which was perhaps a straggler from Bird Rock, and none 
elsewhere. Dr. Townsend saw them in considerable numbers all along the 
coast in 1906. I saw some eggs in Mr. Perrett’s collection which were taken 
near Nain many years ago. It is the same old pitiful story,—they are gone. 

8. Kittiwake (Rissa tridactyla tridactyla). Kittiwakes still breed abun- 
dantly on the Button Islands, north of Cape Chidley, and migrate south along 
the coast in August and September. I saw large flocks of old and young birds 
near Cape Harrison and the Ragged Islands on August 21. Probably they have 
not suffered much from egging. 

9. Glaucous Gull (Larus hyperboreus). This species is still common all 
along the coast from Newfoundland northward. We saw several breeding 
colonies on the steep rocky cliffs, where their nests are nearly all inaccessible 
and safe. 

10. Great Black-backed Gull (Larus marinus). This large Gull is 
common all along the coast, and evenly distributed, breeding in single pairs 
on low rocky islands outside, as well as up in the bays. There is almost always 
one pair of these Gulls on every island where the Eiders are breeding. The 
fishermen believe that if the Gull’s nest is disturbed the eiders will desert the 
island; hence the Gulls are allowed to hatch their eggs in peace, thus enjoying 
a strange immunity, while the Eiders’ nests are persistently robbed. ‘The Gulls 
have their turn however, when the young are half grown; for the young of this 
and other Gulls are caught alive, taken home by the natives, and fattened in 
captivity for the table; fat young Gulls are considered a great delicacy. 

11. Herring Gull (Larus argeniatus). Although this is the commonest 
Gull on the coast at present, it probably needs protection more than any of 
the others; for its eggs and young are in demand for food, and even fully grown 
birds, in the gray plumages, are shot. It is not so wary as the two larger 
species, and it breeds in colonies where its nests are easily accessible. 
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12. Red-breasted Merganser (Mergus serrator). “Shell Ducks,” as 
they are called, are still common about the heads of the bays, in the rivers, 
and in the lakes. They are shot regularly for food, particularly in the summer 
when they are molting and unfitted for fiight. Probably some of their nests are 
robbed by the Eskimo dogs, which are not fed much during the summer and 
have to forage for themselves. 

13. Black Duck (Anas rubripes). The same remarks will apply ‘equally 
well to this species, which is still quite common, and to other ground-nesting 


NESTS OF NORTHERN EIDER 
Photographed by A. C. Bent 
Ducks, though the other species are not common enough to be of much economic 

importance. 

14. Northern Eider (Somateria mollissima borealis). 

15. Eider (Somateria dresseri). I am dealing with these two species 
together because I was unable to determine the exact limits of their respective 
ranges, and because their cases are similar. Judging from what specimens we 
collected, I inferred that the Northern Eider is the common breeding species 
from Hopedale northward, and Prof. Cooke states that it breeds as far south as 
Hamilton Inlet. The Eiders always have been, and probably still are, the most 
important food birds on the coast of Labrador, but they are disappearing very 
fast, and will soon be rare or entirely gone unless stringent measures are taken 
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for their protection. Certain islands should be set apart as breeding sanc- 
tuaries and zealously guarded. The birds are shot at all seasons, for they make 
excellent food, and their nests are robbed unmercifully all through the sum- 
mer. It is not too late to save them, as they are still fairly common at various 
points along the coast, breeding on the rocky and grassy islands, in the bays, 
and on some of the outer islands. We found a few small beeeding colonies of 
both species from St. Peter’s Bay south of Battle Harbor north to Port Manvers, 
and one large colony. of Northern Eiders near Hopedale. We visited this 
latter colony on July 22 and found about thirty nests with eggs. I collected 
three sets of eggs which were nearly fresh or less than half-incubated; the 
colony had been cleaned out about two weeks before that, when over 150 eggs 
were taken. No attempt seems to have been made to educate the natives to 
collect the down, which might be made a profitable industry under proper 
management. 

16. Scoter (Oidemia americana). 

17. White-winged Scoter (Oidemia deglandi). 

18. Surf Scoter (Oidemia perspicillata). All three species of Scoter were 
common or abundant in the bays along the coast, in large flocks made up 
largely of males. The females were probably incubating or tending broods 
of young on the inland ponds or rivers. ‘The Surf Scoter was the most abun- 
dant, and the White-winged Scoter the least common of the three. During the 
latter part of the summer, while molting their wing feathers, many of them 
were incapable of or disinclined to flight and could be easily killed, though 
they were quite expert at diving. They are shot regularly for food, and should 
be protected during the summer. 

19. Canada Goose (Brania canadensis). These Geese breed commonly 
on the inland ponds, as well as on the islands. Late in July and in August the 
young Geese are caught by the natives and fattened in captivity. This prac- 
tice could be stopped by making suitable laws, which could easily be enforced. 

The Moravian missionaries are wise and intelligent guardians of the wel- 
fare of the Eskimos, and what few white residents are now living on the coast, 
and they have them almost completely under their control. I believe they 
would be interested and successful in enforcing any laws which might be 
enacted to conserve for future generations the water birds of the Labrador 
coast, as valuable assets for its people. 

I sincerely hope that something can be done to arouse the Newfoundland 
government to enact suitable legislation for this purpose, before it is too late. 


The Migration of North American Sparrows 
TWENTIETH PAPER 
Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


With drawings by Louis Acassiz Fuertes 
(See Frontispiece) 


SNOW BUNTING 


The records of the Snow Bunting take us to the extreme north. The first 
party of white men who ever wintered on the Arctic islands, in their search 
for the Northwest Passage, noted the arrival of the Bunting, May 15, 1820, 
at Melville Island, latitude 75°. This was later than the average, for the party 
that spent three years on Boothia Felix, latitude 70°, saw them on April 17 
of both 1830 and 1831. The various expeditions of the Franklin search, 1850- 
1854, record the bird’s arrival, on the average, April 17 at latitude 73°, with the 
earliest April 10, 1854, at Camden Bay, latitude 70°. The British expedition 
of 1875, which wintered on the most northern land of this continent, saw the 
first Bunting May 13, 1876, at Floeberg Beach, latitude 82°35’; and the ill- 
fated Greely party, a hundred miles farther south, recorded its arrival at 
Fort Conger, April 14, 1882, and April 24, 1883. Even when they had retreated 
two hundred miles and were starving at Cape Sabine, they still kept up their 
bird notes, and report the arrival of the Bunting, April 13, 1884. A straggler 
appeared March 14, 1872, at Dr. Kane’s winter quarters in Thank God Har- 
bor, latitude 82°. Some other dates of spring arrival are: Fort Churchill, 
Keewatin, March 24, 1886; Carlton House, Saskatchewan, March 29, 1827; 
Fort Chipewyan, Alberta, average March 29, earliest March 22, 1885; Fort 
Simpson, Mackenzie, average March 26, earliest March 4, 1905; Forty-mile, 
Yukon, March 30, 1898; Kotzebue Sound, Alaska, April 19, 1899; Point Bar- 
row, Alaska, average April 14, earliest April 9, 1882; northern Mackenzie, 
average April 20, earliest April 14, 1864. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number Avenage date of Latest date of the 


of years’ 


sseerd the last one seen last one seen 


Washington, D. C.. Vie Sea Benen February 22, 1905. 
Philadelphia, Pa. (near). February 23 March 6, 1887 
Englewood, N. J February 19, 1885 
New York City, N. Y. (near) March 8 March 21, 1892 
Central New York March 20 April 6, 1909 
Hadlyme, Conn March 18, 1896 
PE Dc Diae's 05 come 40s can 0944s § March 20, 1900 
Boston, Mass. (near).. 5 ib iowa Biectih March 21 March 30, 1896 
Barton aaene, Vt. - (near). March 17 April 6, 1902 
Tilton, N. H.. TR ee April 8, 1908 
Southern Maine.. 9 | March 22 April 3, 1890 
Scotch Lake, N. B | April 6 April 18, 1901 
North River, P. E. I. (near) April 19 May 3, 1896 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


Average date of Latest date of the 
the last one seen last one seen 


Montreal, Canada..... ‘ April 14 April 26, 1890 
Quebec City, Canada April 23 April 30, 1906 
Oberlin, Ohio —_- March 12 March 16, 1908 
Chicago, RSs March 15 April 4, 1896 
Detroit, Mich.. Csdixivaanaee March 26 March 31, 1905 
Palmer, Mich April 19, 1895 
Southern Ontario. . March 24 March 30, 1888 
Ottawa, Ontario...... eae April 14, 1908 
Kearney, Ontario (near). . April 12 April 14, 1901 
Shiocton, Wis.. cis, Shbkietht April 14, 1883 
Minneapolis, Minn. (near) March 20 April 7, 1887 
Lincoln, Nebr.. Ria carr March 17, 1899 
Huron, 'S. D. (oear) March 9 March 13, 1890 
April 11, 1909 
May 1 May 24, 1908 
Flagstaff, Alberta (near) April 27 April 30, 1909 
Cheyenne, W March 13 March 109, 1889 
Northern Montana. . ; Sere March 17 April 2, 1890 
Fort Resolution, Mackenzie. May 23, 1860 


FALL MIGRATION 


; | Number 
PLACE of years’ 
| record 


Average date of Earliest date of 
fall arrival fall arrival 


October 11 September 24, 1904 
October 9 October 1, 1885 
October 2 October 19, 1908 
October 31 October 26, 1895 
November 7 October 29, 1905 
October 9, 1885 
October 28 October 20, 1908 
October 25 October 23, 1894 
October 25 October 16, 1894 
October 31 October 26, 1907 
October 31 October 26, 1907 
October 20 October 9, 1896 
October 17 October 14, 1891 
October 30 October 15, 1904 
November 4 October 26, 1895 
October 29 October 13, 1879 
October 26 October 20, 1906 
October 19, 1900 
Providence, R. I. (near) November 5 October 31, 1900 
Branchport, N. Y. (near) October 28 October 20, 1889 
Cape le N. J November 2, 1907 
Erie, ; skids bs OWS cues es October 18 October 12, 1889 
Milton, Pa. (near). October 23 October 18, 1889 
Southern Virginia November 18 | November 12, 1881 


Aweme, Manitoba 

Fort Chipewyan, Alberta... . 
Flagstaff, Alberta........ 

Northern Montana.................. 
Okanagan, B. C 

Elk River, Minn........ 

Ottawa, Ontario 

Palmer, Mich 

Detroit, Mich 

Ghicago, Ill.. , bikes 
Oberlin, Ohio (near)... oa 
North River, Prince Edw. I. - (near) eed 
Halifax, N. ~~ Sata aie 
Scotch Lake, N. B.. 

Montreal, Canada 

Southern Maine 
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Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows 
NINETEENTH PAPER 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
(See Frontispiece) 


Snow Bunting (Plectrophenax nivalis Figs. 2-5). The plumage changes 
of the Snow Bunting are most interesting, few birds presenting a more striking 
illustration of differences in appearance which are due solely to wear, and not to 
molt of the feathers. 

The nestling is brownish gray, above indistinctly streaked with black in 
the center of the back; the breast is grayish, the belly soiled white. Even at 
this age, the sexes may be distinguished by the greater amount of white in 
the wing of the male; the primaries, as well as the secondaries, having white 
areas. As yet these feathers in the male are white only on their concealed 
basal portion; but it may be said here that as the birds grow older the amount 
of white increases, until in fully mature birds it occupies the basal third of 
the feathers. 

At the postjuvenal molt, which, in Greenland, begins in the latter half of 
July, the body feathers are molted, the tail and wing-quills being retained, 


October January March June 
FEATHERS FROM BACK OF SNOW BUNTING, SHOWING SEASONAL CHANGES 
IN FORM AND COLOR DUE TO WEARING OFF OF TIPS. (Natural size) 
(From Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America) 

and the bird passes into first winter plumage (Fig. 4). Males and-females, 
immature and adult birds, now look much alike; but the male differs from the 
female, as in the juvenal plumage, by having more white in the wing and also 
by having the feathers of the crown sub-basally white. That is, in the 
female the crown feathers are black tipped with brown, while in the male” 
these feathers are white with narrow black bases and sufficiently wide brown 
tips to completely conceal the white which is so conspicuous in breeding 
plumage (Fig. 2). 

Aside from a little feather-growth about the head, there is no spring molt, 
and the change from the brown fall plumage (Fig. 4) to the black and white 
breeding plumage (Fig. 2) is due entirely to a wearing off of the brown tips of 
the winter plumage. This occurs gradually (Fig. 5), and feathers taken from 
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October, January, March and June specimens show how the change in color 
from brown to black is produced. 

The female (Fig. 3) passes through the same series of changes as the male, 
but does not become so pronouncedly black and white, in part because her 
feathers are basally not not so purely black and white and in part because 
they do not wholly lose the brownish (now faded to grayish) tips of the win- 
ter plumage. The breeding female is apparently more protectively colored 
than the male, though the differences between their plumages are due to an 
external mechanical cause rather than to an internal physiological one. 

Plectrophenax hyperboreus (Fig. 1). This beautiful species, during the 
breeding season, is found only on Hall and St. Matthew islands in Bering 
Sea, migrating in numbers to the coast of Alaska. 

I have not sufficient material to describe its plumage changes which, 
however, are probably not unlike those of the common Snow Bunting. 


CARDINAL AND GROUND DOVES 
Photographed by George Shiras, 3d., at Ormond, Fla. 


Bird-Lore’s Thirteenth Bird Census 


HE main fact revealed by the Christmas Census of 1912 is the absence 
of truly boreal birds, and the presence of others which are wintering 
north of their regular limits. Thus, while Pine Grosbeaks, Redpolls, 

etc., are wanting, an exceptional number of Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers and 
Kingfishers are recorded from the Middle States. The absence of snow and 
the mild weather which prevailed to the day before Christmas favorably 
affected the food-supply of other birds which customarily winter in more 
southern latitudes and, as a result, many of the censuses from the Middle 
East contain an unusually large number of species. 

First place, however, again goes to Santa Barbara, from which favored 
locality W. Leon Dawson and Allan Brooks send a list of no less than 103 
species observed by themselves on December 26, exceeding by three species 
the phenomenal list of 100 species which Mr. Dawson and Stewart Edward 
White recorded on December 23, 1911. 

In the future, we hope that when several observers send but one list they 
will state whether it is the combined results of individual observations in 
different parts of the same general locality, or whether they all covered the 
same ground together. 

The former method is so much better designed to reveal the real number 
of species present than the latter that, for purposes of comparison, it is 
desirable to know under just what conditions a list signed by two or more 
persons is made. 

The editor desires to acknowledge the invaluable assistance of Waldron 
DeWitt Miller and Charles H. Rogers in preparing the following censuses for 
the press. He regrets to say that, in spite of explicit directions and a long- 
established model, many censuses have to be rewritten, and he is correspond- 
ingly grateful to those contributors to the census whose manuscripts con- 
form to style-—Eb. 


Guelph, Ontario.— Dec. 21; 8.30 A.M. to 12.50 P.M.; 1.45 to 5.30 P.M. Snowing; 
about five inches of snow; wind southwest, moderate; temp. 20°. Great Blue Heron, 1; 
Ruffed Grouse, 3; Cooper’s Hawk (?), 1; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Crow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 19; Junco, 21; Brown Creeper, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; 
Chickadee, 42; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 7. Total, 12 species, 108 individuals. A Saw- 
whet Owl and a Red-breasted Nuthatch were seen on December 1 and a Goldfinch on 
December 14, 15 and 24.—E. W. CALVERT. 

London, Ontario.—Dec. 21; 2.45 to 4.45 P.M. Cloudy; snowing slightly; light breeze, 
west; about five inches of snow; temp. 29°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
2; Crow, 1; Red-winged Blackbird, 1 (first winter record); Goldfinch, 1; Junco, 10; 
Northern Shrike, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 
6; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Robin, 2. Total, 12 species, 31 individuals. Also seen 
within a day or two: Kingfisher, Red-shouldered Hawk, Blue Jay, Song Sparrow, 
Brown Creeper. An unusual number of birds seem to be staying over this winter.— 
C. G. Watson, J. F. CaAtvert and MEtvit_e DALE. 
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Millbrook, Ontario.— Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Bright; one inch of snow; wind 
southerly; temp. 32°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 3; 
Snow Bunting, 40; Chickadee, 6. Total, 6 species, 55 individuals. Also fresh tracks of 
Great Blue Heron and remains of one said to have been killed by a dog about two weeks 
ago. December 26: Pine Grosbeak, 10; Tree Sparrow, 14.—SAmM HunTER. 

Reaboro, Ontario.—Dec. 24; 9 A.M. to 12 M.; 2 to 3 P.M. Wind light, southwest; 
temp. 32°. Ruffed Grouse, 5; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Snowbirds, 100; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 25. Total, 5 species, 136 individuals. Crows 7, seen on Decem- 
ber 25.—J. F. CALVERT. 

Antrim, N. H.—Dec. 26; 10.30 a.m. to 12 M. Clear; three inches of snow; wind 
southwest, light; temp. 38°. Ruffed Grouse, 2; Pileated Woodpecker, 1 (Dec. 23); 
Chickadee, 6. Total, 3 species, 9 individuals—Cuar.tes H. Apport. 

Bennington, Vt.—Dec. 26; 10 to 11 A.M. Clear; two to four inches of snow; no 
wind; temp. 40°. Screech Owl, 1; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 12; Tree Sparrow, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 10; Acadian Chickadee, 1. Total, 4 species, 32 individuals.— 
Dr. and Mrs. Lucretius H. Ross, and CHARLES HITCHCOCK. 

Bethel, Vt.—Dec. 20; 9 to 11 A.M.; 1.30 to 4.15 P.M. Snowstorm, which became 
thick in p. m. Ground bare, whitened later; brisk west wind; temp. 30° to 33°. Ruffed 
Grouse, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Tree Sparrow, 3; Junco, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 13. Total, 7 species, 22 individuals —Mr. and 
Mrs. Geo. M. MILLER. 

Cabot, Vt.—o a.m. to 3 P.M. Clear; one inch of snow; wind south, light; 
temp. 38°. Downy Woodpecker, 2; Pine Grosbeak, 25; Snow Bunting, 300; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 12. Total, 5 species, 343 individuals—Mrs. J. M. 
TEBBETTS. 

Tilton, N. H.—Dec. 22; 9 A.M. to 2 p.m. Clear; ground bare; wind northwest, light; 
temp. 22°. American Merganser, 4; Canada Ruffed Grouse, 8; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 3; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 48; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4. Total, 10 species, 
74 individuals. Tree Sparrows and Northerr Shrikes have also been seen within a few 
days.—EpwWaArp H. and Ernest R. PERKINS. 

Boston, Mass. (Country Club to Longwood, via Jamaica Pond).—Dec. 26; 10 A. M. 
to 12.30 P.M. Clear; snow about six inches deep; wind west, moderate; temp. 32°. 
Herring Gull, 3; Black Duck, 100 (on Jamaica Pond); Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 
4; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 18; Goldfinch, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 9; Tree Sparrow, 2; 
Song Sparrow (?), 1; Chickadee, 4. Total, 11 species, 150 individuals—Muss T. R. 
and R. E. Rossrns. 

Boston, Mass. (Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Pond, Charles and Riverway Parks, 
and the Charles River Basin).—Dec. 23; 8.30 A.M. to 2.45 P.M. Fair; ground bare; wind 
northwest, fresh; temp. 31° to 37°. Black-backed Gull, 1; Herring Gull, 1,500; Mergan- 
ser, 6; Mallard, 3; Black Duck, 260; Baldpate, 2 (pair); Canvasback, 1 drake; Greater 
Scaup, 150; Lesser Scaup, 700; Golden-eye, 250; Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 5; Blue Jay, 12; Crow, 
29; Purple Finch, 2; Goldfinch, 9; White-throated Sparrow, 27; Tree Sparrow, 1; 
Junco, 21; Song Sparrow, 6; Cedar Waxwing, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 24; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; 
Robin, 1. Total, 30 species, 3,024 individuals——Horace W. Wricut and Ricwarp M. 
MARBLE. 

Bridgewater, Mass.—Dec. 23; 7.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind 
north, moderate; temp. 28° to 36°. Ruffed Grouse, 3; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Red-should- 
ered Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 3; Blue Jay, 1; 
Crow, 15; Purple Finch, 5; Goldfinch, 4; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 15; 
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Song Sparrow, 5; Swamp Sparrow, 3; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Brown Creeper, 3; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 20; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5. Total, 19 species, 94 indi- 
viduals.—Haro_p CopELAND and Horace McFArin,. 

Brookline, Mass.—Dec. 26; 9.25 A.M. to 1.50 P.M. Clear; snow on ground; wind 
south, light; temp. 40°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 3; 
Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 25; Purple Finch, 6; Goldfinch, 12; White-throated Sparrow, 5; Junco, 
50; Song Sparrow, 1; Fox Sparrow, 1; Chickadee, 10. Total, 12 species, 122 individuals.— 
OLIVER COOLIDGE. 

Cambridge, Mass. (Fresh Pond, Belmont and Arlington).—Dec. 25; 6.30 to 10.30 
A.M. Snowing; ground snow-covered; strong, northeast wind; temp. 31°. Herring Gull, 
25; American Merganser, 45; Mallard, 9; Black Duck, 25; Ring-necked Pheasant, 5; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 12; 
Song Sparrow, 1; Chickadee, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 14 species, 135 indi- 
viduals—Mytes P. BAKEer and Henry M. SpELMAN, Jr. 

Duxbury, Mass. (Outer “beach and dunes).—Dec. 21; 8 a.m. to dark. Clear; 
ground bare; wind west, light; temp. 38°. Loon, 8; Kittiwake, 39; Black-backed Gull, 
10; Herring Gull, 150; Red-breasted Merganser, 94; Hooded Merganser, 2; Black Duck, 
1,000; Goldeneye, 135; Old-squaw, 11; Scoter, 5; White-winged Scoter, 5; Surf Scoter, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 12; Horned Lark, 84; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 20; Mead- 
owlark, 18; Goldfinch, 1; Snowflake, 574; Ipswich Sparrow, 19; Savannah Sparrow, 1; 
Tree Sparrow, 58; Junco, 4; Song Sparrow, 7; Myrtle Warbler, 11; Palm Warbler, 1; 
Pipit, 1; Chickadee, 5; Robin, 2. Total, 30 species, 2,283 individuals—Arcuiz Hacar, 
J. L. Peters, BARRON BRarInerD and J. KITTREDGE, JR. 

East Carver, Mass.—Dec. 24; 1 to 2P.m. Hard snowstorm; about twelve inches of 
snow; very strong northeast wind; temp. 31°. Ruffed Grouse, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 
2; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 15; Crow, 28; Purple Grackle, 1; Goldfinch, 32; Tree Sparrow, 4; 
Junco, 24; Song Sparrow, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 15; Brown Creeper, 2; Red-breasted 
N :thatch, 8; Chickadee, 35; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Robin, 1. Total, 16 species, 
174 individuals.—LestTer E. Pratt. 

Harvard, Mass.—o.45 A.M. to 12 mM. Clear; three and one-half inches of 
snow; wind northwest; temp. 28°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Ring-necked Pheasant, 3; Blue 
Jay, 1; Crow, 6; Tree Sparrow, 2; Junco, 7; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 1; Chickadee, .5. Total, 9 species, 47 individuals—James L. PETERs. 

Ipswich, Mass. (Castle Hill and Ipswich Beach).—Dec. 21; 10.30 A.M. to 2.45 P.M. 
Clear; ground bare; wind west, light; temp. 30°. Horned Grebe, 4; Loon, 1; Kittiwake, 
2; Black-backed Gull, 15; Herring Gull, 250; Red-breasted Merganser, 600; Old-squaw, 
4; White-winged Scoter, 4; Canada Goose, 31; Ring-necked Pheasant, 9; Flicker, 2; 
Horned Lark, 37; Crow, 22; White-winged Crossbill; 1; Pine Siskin, 20; Snowflake, 40; 
Lapland Longspur, 2; Ipswich Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 25; Song Sparrow, 3; Junco, 1; 
Myrtle Warbler, 8; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 18; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
11. Total, 25 species, 1,112 individuals—Epmunp and Lipran E. Brince. 

Ipswich, Mass.—Dec. 25; 9 to 11.30 A.M. Clear; about six inches of snow on ground; 
no wind; temp. 35°. Pheasant, 5; Crow, 35; Meadowlark, 2; Tree Sparrow, 21; Chickadee, 
18. Total, 5 species, 81 individuals—Jesse H. and Francis C. WADE. 

Leominster, Mass.—Dec. 25; 8.30 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Clear, four inches of new snow; 
wind west to southwest, light; temp. 35°. Pheasant, 2; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 7; Tree Sparrow, 50; Song 
- Sparrow, 3; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1. Total, 9 species, 70 individuals—Epwix 
RussELL Davis. 

Marshfield, Mass.—Dec. 22; 9.15 A.M. to 5 P.M. Clear and mild; ground bare; wind 
westerly, light; temp. 18° at sunrise, 54° at 2 P.M. Loon, 1; Herring Gull, 200; Red- 
breasted Merganser, 5; Black Duck, 6; Golden-eye, 5; Old-squaw, 10; Canada Goose, 
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a flock heard after dark; Brant, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 2; Screech Owl, 1; Flicker, 11; 
Horned Lark, 3; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 56; Starling, 42; Meadowlark, 3; Goldfinch, 2; 
Tree Sparrow, 8; Junco, 28; Song Sparrow, 5; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 
72; Myrtle Warbler, 40; Brown Creeper, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 29; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Robin, 50; Bluebird, 1. Total, 29 species, 593 individuals. 
This is probably the first large flock of Starlings to appear in eastern Massachusetts.— 
J. A. Hacar, J. L. Peters, BARRON BRAINERD, and JosEPpH KITTREDGE, JR. 

Phillipston, Mass.—Dec. 25; 10 to 11 A.M. Snow on ground; wind west, light; 
temp. 20° upwards. Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Chickadee, 5. Total, 2 species, 8 individuals. 
—Mrs. Myra Dunn. 

Scituate, Mass.—Dec. 23; 8.30 A.M. to 4 P.M. Clear; rather cold; ground bare; 
wind northerly, brisk; temp. 20° at sunrise, 40° at noon. Holbcell’s Grebe, 6; Horned 
Grebe, 1; Loon, 1; Red-throated Loon, 4; Black Guillemot, 2; Dovekie, 1; Black- 
backed Gull, 2; Herring Gull, 200; Red-breasted Merganser, 41; Black Duck, 50; 
Golden-eye, 1; Old-squaw, 3; Surf Scoter, 5; Screech Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Flicker, 4; Horned Lark, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 43; Meadowlark, 2; Goldfinch, 13; Tree 
Sparrow, 30; Field Sparrow, 1; Junco, 15; Song Sparrow, 3; Cedar Waxwing, 3; Myrtle 
Warbler, 54; Chickadee, 25; Robin, 13. Total, 29 species, 527 individuals —JosEPra 
A. Hacar. 

Watertown, Mass.—Dec. 26; 12 M. to 1 P.M. Sunny; ground snow-covered; light 
south wind, warm. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Purple Finch, 1; 
Goldfinch, 7; European Goldfinch, 1; Song Sparrow, 6; Chickadee, 1. Total, 8 species, 
19 individuals —ADELAIDE STOCKWELL. 

Waban, Mass.—Dec. 29; 12 M. to 4.30 P.M. Partly cloudy; ground covered with 
snow; temp. 38°. Merganser, 3; Bob-white, 10; Pheasant, 9; Owl, (Barred?), 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 15; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 15; Junco, 20; 
Song Sparrow, 6; Chickadee, 4. Total, 12 species, 89 individuals. A solitary Robin was 
seen December 21, while the ground was still bare.—Joun B. May, M.D. 

West Roxbury, Mass.—Dec. 21; 10 to 11 A.M. Partly cloudy; ground bare; wind 
west, light; temp. 35°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 7; Song Sparrow, 1; 
Junco, 7; Northern Shrike, 1; Chickadee, 3. Total, 7 species, 23 individuals —CHARLES 
E, Her. : 

Cranston, R. I. (South Auburn and Blackmore Pond).—Dec. 25; 11.45 A.M. to 2.15 
p.M. Clear; ten inches of snow; wind none; temp. 40°. Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 13; Crow, 
11; White-throated Sparrow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 62; Junco, 32; Song Sparrow, 5; Swamp 
Sparrow, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 11. Total, 
11 species, 144 individuals Harry S. HaTHAway. 

Glocester, R. L—7.45 to 9 a.m. Clear; nine inches of fresh snow; wind west, 
light; temp. 20°. Tree Sparrow, 12; Junco, 1o. Total, 2 species, 22 individuals.— 
J. Irvine Hitt. 

Woonsocket, R. L—8 a.m. to 12 m. Clear; eight inches of snow on ground; 
wind west, very light; temp. 24° to 36°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 
11; Tree Sparrow, 75; Junco, 10; Song Sparrow, 2; Chickadee, 2. Total, 7 species, 
about 111 individuals —CLARENCE M. ARNOLD. 

Hartford, Conn.—1o a.m. to 12 M. Clear; ground covered with snow; no 
wind; temp. 32°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 
19; Starling, 34; Goldfinch, 7; Tree Sparrow, 21; Junco, 28; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
3; Chickadee, 16. Total, 10 species, 141 individuals——Cirrrorp M. Case. 

Hartford, Conn.—Dec. 25; 10.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Clear; six inches of snow; no 
wind; temp. 33°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 3; Starling, 36; Goldfinch, 
3; Tree Sparrow, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 12. 
Total, 9 species, 70 individuals—ArtHur G. PowERs. 
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New Haven, Conn. (Edgewood Park and Mitchell’s Hill).—1t A.m. to 2 P.M. 
Clear; ground bare; light northwest wind; temp. 36°. Conditions apparently ideal, 
but unusually small number of birds. Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpeckex, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 4; Crow, 12; Blue Jay, 1; Starling, 29; White-throated Spar- 
row, 6; Tree Sparrow, 60; Song Sparrow, 9; Fox Sparrow, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
4; Chickadee, 4. Total, 12 species, 132 individuals—C.iirrorp H. PANGBURN. 

New Haven, Conn. (Edgewood Park and Mitchell’s Hill).—Dec. 25; 9.45 a.m. to 
12M. Bright sun; ground covered with ten inches of snow; no wind; temp. rising, 26° 
to 41°. Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 
1; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 6; Starling, 23; Goldfinch, 3; White-throated Sparrow, 4; Tree 
Sparrow, 11; Junco, 2; Song Sparrow, 14; Fox Sparrow, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 2; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 2. Total, 16 species, 81 individuals.—D. B. Panc- 
BURN. 

New London, Conn.—1to.15 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Clear; snow on ground; wind 
southwest, light; temp. 42°. Horned Grebe, 21; Herring Gull, 62; Golden-eye, 22; 
Kingfisher, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Dowtiy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 43; 
Meadowlark (singing), 8; Tree Sparrow, 26; Junco, 3; Song Sparrow, 8; Myrtle 
Warbler, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 8; Robin, 1; Bluebird (singing), 5. 
Total, 18 species, 213 individuals—Frances M. GRAVES. 

South Norwalk, Conn.—Dec. 25. Pleasant, 5° above zero at seven o’clock, 40° 
at noon, no wind, twelve inches of snow. Black Duck, 40; Herring Gull, 50; Downy 
Woodpecker, 3; Horned Lark, 200; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 20; Starling, 50; Meadowlark, 12; 
Goldfinch, 17; Tree Sparrow, 10; Junco, 5; Song Sparrow, 7; Northern Shrike, 1; Myrtle 
Warbler, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 20. Total, 16 species, 446 individ- 
uals.— WiLBuR F. Smits. 

Wilton, Conn.—Dec. 26; 11 a.m. to 4 P.M. Clear; seven inches of snow; still; temp. 
32°. Belted Kingfisher, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Crow, 3; Starling, 6; Tree Sparrow, 
25; Junco, 30; Song Sparrow, 4; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chicka- 
dee, 7. Total, 10 species, 83 individuals. Bluebirds, 3, on December 23.—NoRMAN 
DeW. Betts. 

Buffalo, N. Y. (Delaware Park).—Dec. 25; 11 A.M. to 1 P.M. Clear; ground barely 
covered with snow; wind south,. brisk; temp. 34°. Herring Gull, 3; Crow, 5; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 9. Total, 4 species, 18 individuals—Mrs. GEorRGE 
M. TuRNER. 

Collins, N. Y. (Hospital grounds and woods).—Dec. 25; 8.45 to 10 A.M.; 12.30 to 
1 P.M. Clear; eight inches of snow; wind southwest, moderate; temp. 35°. Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Horned Lark, 12; Crow, 3; Cowbird, 1 male with House Sparrows; 
Tree Sparrow, 2; Junco, 10; Northern Shrike, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 5. Total, 10 species, 37 individuals ANNE E. Perkins, M.D. 

Dresden, N. Y.—Dec. 22; 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. Partly cloudy; one inch of snow; wind 
fairly strong, southwest; temp. 28° to 32°. Horned Grebe, 1; Herring Gull, 4; Canvasback, 
2; American Golden-eye, 65; American Scaup, 40; Old-squaw, 2; Ring-necked Pheasant, 
2; Ruffed Grouse, 2; Marsh Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; 
Prairie Horned Lark, 14; Crow, 28; Tree Sparrow, 54; Junco, 7; Song Sparrow, 1; 
Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 12; Chickadee, 87; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 7. Total, 20 species, 336 individuals.—B. B. Futon. 

Flushing to Jamaica, L. I. and return.—Dec. 29. Clear and quiet; snow on ground; 
temp. 40° to 45°. Herring Gull, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Great Horned Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; Crow, 15; 
Starling, 25; Meadowlark, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 25; Junco, 1; 
Song Sparrow, 10; Swamp Sparrow, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 5. 
Total, 17 species, 101 individuals —Howartu S. Boy.e. 
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Groton, N. ¥Y.—Dec. 25; 1 to 3 p.M. Clear; four inches of snow; no wind; temp. 409°. 
Calls made at window restaurant. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 25; Chickadee, 85. Total, 4 species, 114 individuals. Some of the 
Chickadees and Nuthatches ate from my hand. Saw Yellow-bellied Sapsucker in tree 
close to window on December 24 and 27.—ALICE Morton. 

Hamburg, N. Y.—Dec. 24; 1.30 to 5 P.M. Cloudy; about four inches of snow; 
wind southwest, light; snow flurries; temp. 36°. Downy Woodpecker, 2; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 14; Tree Sparrow, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 8; Chickadee, 25. Total, 7 species, 53 individuals. The Red-bellied Woodpecker 
is the first I have found in this locality——Tuomas L. Bourne. 

Long Beach, L. L., N. ¥.— Dec. 22; 9.45 A.M. to 4.45 P.M. Clear; wind light, west- 
erly, becoming brisk at 3 P.M. temp. 30° to 42°. Horned Grebe, 3; Loon, 4; Red-throated 
Loon, 1; Black-backed Gull, 2; Herring Gull, 5,000; Gannet, 1 adult; Black Duck, 60; 
Old-squaw, 300; American Scoter, 13; White-winged Scoter, 14; Rough-legged Hawk, 3; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Flicker, 1; Horned Lark, 3; Crow, 100; Starling, 11; Meadowlark, 31; 
Ipswich Sparrow, 14 (unusually common); Sharp-tailed Sparow, 2; Seaside Sparrow, 4 
(first winter record); White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 20; Song Sparrow, 8; 
Fox Sparrow, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 15; Robin, 1. Total, 26 species, 5,622 individuals. 
Fewer winter residents than in last four years—LupLow Griscom, FRANcIS HARPER, 
and S. V. LaDow. 

Naples, N. Y.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. Clear; ground partly covered with snow; 
wind south, light; temp. 30° to 36°. Holbcell’s Grebe, 4; Horned Grebe, 2; Herring 
Gull, 6; Great Blue Heron, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Ring-necked Pheasant, 7; Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Crow, 76; Snowflake, 3; Tree Sparrow, 40; Junco, 17; 
Song Sparrow, 4; Northern Shrike, 2; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; 
Chickadee, 35. Total, 17 species, 212 individuals—Otto McCreary. 

New York City—West Farms (177th Street Subway Station) to Clason Point.— 
Dec. 28; 2.30 to 4.30 P.M. Mostly cloudy; ground snow-covered; marshes partly frozen, 


» running water clear; wind northwest, light to brisk; temp. 34°. Herring Gull, 22; Great 


Blue Heron, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Starling, 330; Meadowlark, 1; 
White-throated Sparrow, 17;. Tree Sparrow, 9; Field Sparrow, 1; Junco, 19; Song Spar- 
row, 17; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 1. Total, 13 species, 422 individuals.— 
GrorcE E. Hrx. 

New York City (Van Cortlandt Park).—Dec. 25; 2 to 3.30 P.M. Fine; ground snow- 
covered; wind light; temp. 40°. Bob-white, 12; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Crow, 3; Star- 
ling, 8; Tree Sparrow, 3; Junco, 20; Song Sparrow, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Chickadee, 1. Total, 9 species, 57 individuals —Joun T. HAcKETT. 

New York City (Central Park).—Dec. 26; 3.30 to 4.30 P.M. Clear; six inches of 
snow; wind southwest, light; temp. 46° at 4.30 P.M. Pigeon (?) Hawk, 1; Starling, 1; Song 
Sparrow, 1 or 2; Cardinal, 1. Total, 4 species, 4 or 5 individuals —JoHN DryDEN KUSER. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. (Prospect Park).—Dec. 25; 9 to 11.30 A.M. Clear; ground covered 
with twelve inches of snow; wind southwesterly, light; temp. 32° to 39°. Herring Gull, 
3; Wood Duck, 1; Black-crowned Night Heron, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Starling, 30; 
White-throated Sparrow, 12; Junco, 2; Song Sparrow, 3; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Fox Spar- 
row, 4; Brown Thrasher, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 8. Total, 13 
species, 74 individuals —Karte P. and E. W. Vretor. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. (Prospect Park).—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Clear; snow 
twelve inches deep; wind west, light; temp. 32°. Wood Duck, 1; Black-crowned Night 
Heron, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Starling, 20; Purple (?) Grackle, 1; White-throated 
Sparrow, 2; Junco, 5; Song Sparrow, 4; Fox Sparrow, 7; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Chickadee, 12; Robin, 4. Total, 12 species, 66 individuals—EpWARD FLEISCHER. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Paerdegat Woods, Flatbush, Bergen Beach marshes and Man- 
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hattan Beach).—Dec. 26; 10 A.M. to4 P.M. Clear; ground snow-covered except on wind- 
swept places; wind very light; temp. 40°. Herring Gull, 64; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Red- 
headed Woodpecker, 1; Horned Lark, 125; Crow, 2; Starling, 47; Meadowlark, 11; 
Savannah Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 10; Junco, 3; Song Sparrow, 29; Fox Sparrow, 3; 
Pipit, 25; Chickadee, 4. Total, 14 species, 327 individuals——Lewis F. BowpisH and 
EDWARD FLEISCHER. 

New York City (Princes Bay to Richmond Valley to Woodrow to Huguenct Park, 
Staten Island).—Dec. 22; 7.30 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Clear; ground bare and frozef; wind 
mild to brisk southwest; temp. 32° to 45°. Herring Gull, 47; Red-breasted Merganser, 
1; American Scaup, 7; Golden-eye, 1; Old-squaw, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 8; Flicker, 4; Blue Jay, 9; Crow, 60; Starling, 56; 
Meadowlark, 8; Goldfinch, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 71; Junco, 
65; Song Sparrow, 13; Myrtle Warbler, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 6; Chickadee, 5; Hermit Thrush, 3; Robin, 2; Bluebird, 2. Total, 25 species, 
384 individuals—C.urmton G. Assott, LELAND WrncaPaw and Howarp H. CLeaveEs. 

New York City (Princes Bay to Great Kills to New Dorp, Staten Island).—Dec. 
29; 11.30 A.M. to 5.10 P.M, Clear, hazy in late p.M.; ground bare, in spots, but mostly 
covered with six to ten inches of snow; no wind; temp. 38° to 46°. Herring Gull, 178; 
American Scaup, 305; Golden-eye, 27; Marsh Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 4; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Barn Owl, 1; Short-eared Owl, 1; Barred Owl, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 11; Crow, 25; Starling, 307; Cowbird, 
5; Red-winged Blackbird, 7; Meadowlark, 16; Tree Sparrow, 104; Junco, 30; Song Spar- 
row, 10; Cardinal, 1; Catbird, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Tufted Titmouse, 8; 
Chickadee, 6; Bluebird, 4. Total, 27 species, 1,071 individuals —Howarp H. CLeaves. 

Battery, New York City, to and at The Farms, off Seabright, N. J. and back.— 
Dec. 28; 8.20 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Partly cloudy; wind west, strong. Loon sp., 3; Kitti- 
wake, 15; Herring Gull, 4,000; Black-backed Gull, 3; Bonaparte’s Gull, 500; Gannet, 
30 adults; Golden-eye, 2; Old-squaw, 26; White-winged Scoter, 2; Crow sp., 44; Star- 
ling, 2. Total, 1x species, about 4,624 individuals—Wm. H. Wrecmann, W. DEW. 
MILER and C. H. RoceErs. 

Orient, Long Island, N. Y.—6.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Clear; ground bare, one night’s 
frost in ground; wind fresh northwest shifting to light south in P.m.; 25° to 31°. 
Horned Grebe, 9; Loon, 18; Black-backed Gull, 1; Herring Gull, 400; Red-breasted 
Merganser, 5; Greater Scaup, 250; Golden-eye, 45; Buffle-head, 500; Old-squaw, 140; 
White-winged Scoter, 58; Surf Scoter, 27; Pheasant, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Kingfisher, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 7; Flicker, 11; Horned Lark, 75; Crow, 180; Fish Crow, 1; Starling, 
113; Rusty Blackbird, 7; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Meadowlark, 150 (singing); 
Goldfinch, 3; Tree Sparrow, 65; Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 103; Swamp Sparrow, 4; Fox Spar- 
row, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 180; Carolina Wren, 1; Chickadee, 20; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
14; Robin, 4. Total, 35 species, 2,408 individuals—Franxk, Harry and Roy LATHAM. 

Otto, Cattaraugus Co., N. ¥.—Dec. 23; 2 to 4 P.M. Partly cloudy; ground lightly 
snow-covered; wind southwest, light; temp. 28°. Ruffed Grouse, 3; Kingfisher, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Blue Jay, 
4; Junco, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 23. Total, 9 species, 42 individ- 
uals. A flock of about 50 Canada Geese seen flying southeast on December 22.—Mr. 
and Mrs. A. S. Courter, Heren Courter, WALLACE GruBE, and ARLINE PHILLIPs. 

Rochester, N. Y. (Eastman-Durand Park, Sea Breeze).—Dec. 22; 10 A.M. to 1 
p.m. Clear; ground covered with light fall of snow; wind southwest, brisk; temp. 28°. 
Herring Gull, 9; Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 11; Tree Sparrow, 2; Chicka- 
dee, 10. Total, 6 species, 34 individuals—NeETT1£ SELLINGER PIERCE. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y.—Dec. 27; 9.15 to 11.45 A.M.; 2 to 3.30 P.M. Cloudy and 
snowing; wind northeast, light; temp. 30° to 37°. Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 192; Junco, 16; 
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Cedar Waxwing, 100. Total, 4 species, 309 individuals—ELisaBETH and ZADA 
E. HERRICK. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y.— Dec. 21; 8.30 to 9.30 A.M.; Dec. 22; 4 to 5 P.M. Cloudy; 
ground bare; wind west, light; temp. 28° to 30°. Downy Woodpecker, 2; Crow, 200; 
Cedar Waxwing, 80; Nuthatch (heard), 2; Chickadee, 10. Total, 5 species, 294 indi- 
viduals—Mrs. H. M. Herrick. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Dec. 23; 8.45 A.M. to 1.05 P.M.; 2.30 to 4.30 P.M. Cloudy; 
ground frozen, covered by two inches of snow; wind southwest, strong; temp. 26°. 
Herring Gull, 40; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; 
Downy Woodpecker, 3; Crow, 7; Song Sparrow, 1; Brown Creeper, 4; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 22. Total, 10 species, 86 individuals—NetT1eE M. SADLER. 

Niagara River Shores.—Dec. 26; three and one-half hours. Clear;-ground lightly 
snow-covered; wind south; temp. 28°. Herring Gull and Ring-billed Gull, 630 (proba- 
bly more than two-thirds were Herring Gulls); Bonaparte’s Gull, 17; Merganser, 17; 
Red-breasted Merganser, 26; Black Duck, 54; Scaup, 91; Golden-eye, 150; Buffle- 
head, 4; Old-squaw, 19; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 1; Junco, 3; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1. Total, 15 species, 1,015 individuals. I did not leave 
the shore of the river at any time, and the few land birds seen were merely incidental.— 
James SAVAGE. 

Yonkers, N. Y.—Dec. 25; 8. a.m. to 2 P.M. Herring Gull, 6; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 6; Starling, 28; Tree Sparrow, 1; 
Junco, 32; Song Sparrow, 27; Winter Wren, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 
25. Total, 13 species, 152 individuals.—G. K. NoBLe. 

Beverly, N. J.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. Eight inches of soft snow; wind light, 
northwest; average temp. 35°. Pied-billed Grebe, 9; Marsh Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 860; Fish Crow, 40; Starling, 65; Gold- 
finch, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 24; Tree Sparrow, 75; Junco, 88; Song Sparrow, 28; 
Cardinal, 6; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Robin, 20. Total, 
21 species. 1,238 individuals. A fellow-observer in the same territory observed a Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker.—J. FLETCHER STREET. 

Camden, N. J.—Dec. 25; 11.30 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Bright sunshine; ten inches of 
snow; wind south to west; temp. 36°. Herring Gull, 5; Marsh Hawk, 1; Red- 
tailed Hawk, 6; Sparrow Hawk, 4; Screech Owl, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 6; Flicker, 5; Horned Lark, 3; Crow, 10; Starling, 30; Red-winged Blackbird, 2; 
Meadowlark, 3; Rusty Blackbird, 6; White-throated Sparrow, 40; Tree Sparrow, 20; 
Field Sparrow, 2; Junco, 50; Song Sparrow, 3; Swamp Sparrow, 2; Fox Sparrow, 2; 
Cardinal, 8; Carolina Wren, 2; Winter Wren, 3; Brown Creeper, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 2; 
Robin, 3; Bluebird, 12. Total, 28 species, 234 individuals—JuL1aANn K. PoTrer. 

Crosswicks, N. J. (up the Creek and vicinity, Mercer-Burlington County Line).— 
Dec, 25; 9.15 A.M. to 12.40 P.M. Clear, calm; ten inches of snow; 20° to 32°. Red-tailed 
Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2, Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, 1; Flicker, 2; Horned Lark sub-sp., 16; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 12; Meadowlark, 
several (singing); Purple Finch, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 3 (singing); Tree Sparrow, 
31; Field Sparrow, 5; Junco, 127; Song Sparrow, 34 (one sang twice); Cardinal, 3; 
Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, flock of 5; Tufted Tit, x (singing); Chicka- 
dee sp., 2; Robin, 11; Bluebird, 5. Total, 23 species, about 295 individuals. An additional 
species, a Winter Wren, flew into the house in the afternoon.—CuaArtes H. Rocers. 

Englewood, N. J. (Overpeck Creek, Phelps Estate, Leonia, Palisades, Interstate 
Park).—Dec. 29; 7 A.M. to 4 P.M. Clear; ground covered with snow; wind light, west; 
temp. 27° to 38°. Herring Gull, 30; American Merganser, 1; Marsh Hawk, 1; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 3; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Bald Eagle, 1 (ad.); Sparrow Hawk, 2; Barred Owl, 
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2; Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 15; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 
20; Crow, 21; Starling, 100; Meadowlark, 17; Red-winged Blackbird, 12; Rusty Black- 
bird, 10; Purple (?) Grackle, 1; Goldfinch, 13; White-throated Sparrow, 75; Tree Sparrow, 
70; Field Sparrow, 1; Junco, 100; Song Sparrow, 50; Swamp Sparrow, 4; Fox Sparrow, 
1; Cardinal, 1; Carolina Wren, 8; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 8; Chickadee, 30; Tufted Titmouse, 1. Total, 34 species, 604 individuals. 
We have never seen so many birds here in winter before. The absence of the Robin is 
noteworthy.—W. W. Grant, Luptow Griscom and JoHN TREADWELL NIcHots, 

Hackettstown, N. J.—Dec. 26; 8.30 to 11.45 A.M. Clear; ten inches of snow; temp. 
14°. Downy Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 6; Starling, 11; Meadowlark, 1; Gold- 
finch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 4; Junco, 1; Winter Wren, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Chickadee, 3; Bluebird, 4. Total, 12 species, 39 individuals—Mary Pierson ALLEN. 

Moorestown, N. J.—Dec. 25; 6.30 to 7 A.M., and 7.50 A.M. to 4.50 P.M. Clear; nine 
inches of snow, drifted; wind west, light; temp. 18°. Duck sp., 9; Great Blue Heron, 2; 
Bob-white, 2; Mourning Dove, 11; Marsh Hawk, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Cooper’s 
Hawk, 4; Red-tailed Hawk, 3; Red-shouldered Hawk, 5; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Long-eared 
Owl, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 9; Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker, 1; Flicker, 4; Horned Lark, 9; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 135; Starling, 57; 
Meadowlark, (singing), 35; Goldfinch, 6; White-throated Sparrow, 64; Tree Sparrow, 
141; Chipping Sparrow, 1; Field Sparrow, 2; Junco, 315; Song Sparrow, (singing), 80; 
Swamp Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 13; Northern Shrike, (singing), 1; Carolina Wren, 1; 
Winter Wren, 4; Brown Creeper, 8; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Chickadee, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Robin, 8; 
Bluebird, 3. Total, 41 species, 968 individuals—Jonn D. Carter, M. ALBERT LINTON, 
Wiit1aM B. Evans, and Grorce H. Hatter, Jr. 

Morristown, N. J.—Dec. 25; 9 to 11 A.M. Clear; eighteen inches of snow; wind 
west, light; temp. 35° to 40°. Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy 
Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 20; Crow, 24; Starling, 21; Purple Finch, 3; Tree Sparrow, 26; 
Junco, 34; Song-Sparrow, 8; White-breasted Nuthatch, 15; Tufted Titmouse, 4; Chicka- 
dee, 16. Total, 13 species, 178 individuals —R. C. CaskEy. 

Princeton, N. J.—Dec. 26; 10.30 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Low-hanging frozen fog burning 
off towards noon; everything enveloped in ice-crystals which sifted to the ground as 
heat increased: light diffused and glaring; a foot of snow on the ground; temp. 22° to 
30°; barometer 30.8 to 30.4. Pigeon Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 3; Blue 
Jay, 5; Crow (stragglers from a large flock heard in the distance); Starling, 4; Meadow- 
lark, 9; Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 15; Junco, 20; Song Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 1 pair; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2 pairs; Chickadee, 3. Total, 14 species, 89 individuals.— 
Hamitton Grsson and Tertius VAN Dyke. 

Newfield, N. J.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 2.30 P.M. Clear; ground covered with eight 
inches of soft snow, which fell the day before; wind southwest, very light; temp. 30° to 
36°. Cooper’s Hawk (?), 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 6; Tree Spar- 
row, 25; Junco, 325; Song Sparrow, 3; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 3. Total, 8 species, 
about 367 individuals.—Ww. W. Farr. 

Orange, N. J.—Dec. 27; 3 to 5 p.m. Light rain; a foot of snow on the ground; temp. 
38°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Starling, 22; Tree Sparrow, 6; Junco, 11; Song Sparrow, 2. 
Total, 5 species, 42 individuals.—Puiip K. SCHUYLER. 

Passaic, N. J.—Dec. 25; 1 to 3.10 P.M. Clear; eighteen inches of snow; temp. 43°. 
Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 9; Crow, 4; White-throated Sparrow, 5; 
Tree Sparrow, 8; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 5; Robin, 2. Total, 9 species, 
37 individuals. On December 24, Starling, 7; Junco, 20.—EDWARD VEHLING, JR. 

Plainfield, N. J. (to Ash Swamp).—Dec. 25; 9.30 A.M. to 6.25 P.M. Clear; about 
ten inches of fresh snow on ground, little wind; temp. 31°. Marsh Hawk, 1; Red-tailed 
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Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Barred Owl, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 9; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 28; Crow, 175; Fish Crow, 1; 
Starling, 25; Red-winged Blackbird, 1; Meadowlark, 7; Rusty Blackbird, 2; Purple 
Finch, 2; Goldfinch, 29; White-throated Sparrow, 10; Tree Sparrow, 100; Field Sparrow, 
2; Junco, 32; Song Sparrow, 32; Swamp Sparrow, 5; Fox Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 2; Winter 
Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Tufted Titmouse, 6; Chicka- 
dee, 14. Total, 30 species, 503 individuals——W. DEW. MILLER. 

Scotch Plains to Berkeley Heights, N. J.—Dec. 29; 8.15 A.M. to 6.15 P.M. Clear; 
ground snow-covered; temp. 23°. (?) Pheasant, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Sharp-shinned or 
Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 9; Flicker, 3; Blue Jay, 24; Crow, 14; Star- 
ling, 153; Rusty (?) Blackbird, 1; Purple Finch, 18; Goldfinch, 3; White-throated Spar- 
row, 14; Tree Sparrow, 60; Field Sparrow, 1; Junco, 15; Song Sparrow, 12; Swamp 
Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 5; Cedar Waxwing, 8 (flock); Myrtle Warbler, 14; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 28; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Hermit Thrush, 5; 
Robin, 1; Bluebird, 3 (flock). Total, 26 species, 400 individuals——StaNtEyY V. LA 
Dow and W. DeW. MILER. 

Trenton, N. J. and vicinity.—Dec. 22; 9.30 A.M. to 2 P.M. Clear; wind light, west; 
ground bare; temp. 28°. Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 6; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 20; Tree Sparrow, 3; Junco, 100; Song Sparrow, 12; 
Swamp Sparrow, 5; Fox Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 7; Myrtle Warbler, 6; Carolina Wren, 
1; Brown Creeper, 8; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Chickadee, 10; 
Robin, 3; Bluebird, 5. Total, 19 species, 199 individuals —Wi1LL1AM M. PALMER. 

West Asbury Park and Wanamassa, N. J.—Dec. 26; 3 to 4.30 p.m. Clear; eight 
inches of snow; no wind; temp. 40°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Starling, 50; 
White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 6; Junco, 20; Song Sparrow, 7; Fox Sparrow, 
1; Myrtle Warbler, 20; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Robin, (singing), 
50. Total, 12 species, 160 individuals——E1izABETH BERNARD, EMMA VAN GILLUWE 
and Purire LONGSTREET. 

Aspinwall, Pa.—Dec. 25; 9.30 A.M. to 2 P.M. Clear and sunny; two inches of snow; 
no wind; temp. 32°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Crow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 45; Junco, 65; Song Sparrow, 11; Cardinal, 8 (1 singing); Caro- 
lina Wren, 2 (1 singing); Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 8; Chickadee, 10. Total, 13 species, 164 individuals —Tuos. D. BURLEIGH. 

Chestnut Hill, Pa. (from Wissahickon Ave. north through Cresheim Valley to 
City Line).—Dec. 22; 8.45 A.M. to 1.30 p.m. Clear; ground bare; wind northwest, light; 
temp. 38°. Sparrow Hawk, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3;.Flicker, 11; 
Crow, 18; Starling, 5; Meadowlark, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 30 (several singing); 
Tree Sparrow, 35 (several singing); Field Sparrow, 6; Junco, 30; Song Sparrow, 19; 
Cardinal, 9 (two in song); Myrtle Warbler, 3; Carolina Wren, 3 (one in song); Winter 
Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 9; Chicka- 
dee, 7; Hermit Thrush, 1. Total, 21 species, 202 individuals—GrorGE LEAR, 2ND. 

Doylestown, Pa.—Dec. 24; 9 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Morning, snowy; afternoon clear; 
ground covered with a foot of snow; wind north, light; temp. 28°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 11; Star- 
ling, 1; Purple Grackle, 2; Redpoll, 5; Goldfinch, 3; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Tree 
Sparrow, 20; Junco, 35; Song Sparrow, 8; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
2; Chickadee, 5; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Total, 18 species, 104 individuals.— 
RussELt Mason. 

Eagle Rock, Pa.—Dec. 23; 1.50 to 3.10 P.M. Cloudy; light snow; wind southwest, 
light; temp. 32°. Ruffed Grouse, 2; Blue Jay, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chicka- 
dee, 2. Total, 4 species, 8 individuals——M. M. and G. A. Morris. 

Easton, Pa.—o.15 to 11.20 a.m. Clear; a foot of snow; wind southwest, 
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light; temp. 43°. Crow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 6; Junco, 15; Song Sparrow, 2; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 2; Hermit Thrush, 1. Total, 7 species, 28 individuals.— 
EpWArRp J. F. Marx. 

Lititz, Northern Lancaster Co., Pa. (valley of Hammer Creek).—8.am. to 5 P.M. 
Clear; eight inches of snow; no wind; temp. 6° below zero at start. Bob-white, 8; 
Ruffed Grouse, 2; Turkey Vulture, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 3; Sparrow Hawk, 5; Downy 
Woodpecker, 5; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Flicker, 2; Horned Lark, 30; Blue Jay, 6; 
Crow, 5,000; Meadowlark, 14; Tree Sparrow, 95; Junco, 120; Song Sparrow, 10; Cardinal, 
2; Shrike, 1; Winter Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Chicka- 
dee, 12. Total, 21 species, 5,325 individuals —Hersert H. Becx, Etmer E. Kautz and 
CLAYTON RAUCK. 

Norristown, Pa. (within half a mile along Stoney Creek).— Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 12 M. 
Clear; snow seven inches deep; wind west and southwest, light; temp. 37°. Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Meadowlark, 7 (2 in song); White-throated Sparrow, 7; 
Tree Sparrow, 7; Junco, 26; Song Sparrow, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, 8 
species, 55 individuals.—ALrrep W. Wricut and Joun E. OvERHOLTZER. 

Philadelphia, Pa. (Fairmount Park).—Dec. 22; 10 a.M. to 3 P.M. Clear; ground 
bare; wind west, light; temp. 32°. Merganser, 2; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 2; Crow, 14; Goldfinch, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 
20; Junco, 21; Song Sparrow, 8; Cardinal, 33; Carolina Wren, 4; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Chickadee, 4; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 16 
species, 117 individuals.—Dr. and Mrs. Wa. PEPPER. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. (Homewood Cemetery).—10.45 A.M. to 12.15 P.M. Clear; 
ground covered with three inches of snow; no wind; temp. 36°. Downy Woodpecker, 4; 
Tree Sparrow, 6; Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted 
Titmouse, 2; Chickadee, 6. Total, 7 species, 25 individuals —ALBErt W. HonywiItt, 
Jr. 

Reading, Pa. (over Mt. Penn to Antietam Dam).—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. Fair; 
ground covered with ten to twelve inches of snow; temp. 40°. Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 8; 
Tree Sparrow, 5; Junco, 20; Chickadee, 3. Total, 5 species, 38 individuals ——ALFRED 
O. and Epna G. Gross. 

Springs, Pa.—Dec. 22; 8.30 A.M. to 1 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind southwest, 
light; temp. 18° to 30°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 
1; Horned Lark, 7; Blue Jay, 2; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 5; Junco, 2; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse; 5; Chickadee, 5; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4. Total, 14 species, 39 individuals—ANseL B. MILLER. 

West Chester, Pa.—Dec. 25; 10.30 A.M. to 2 P.M. Clear; ten inches of snow; very 
light west wind; temp. 44°. Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 7; Flicker, 1; Crow, 175; Starling, 5; Meadowlark, 12; Purple Grackle, 6; Tree 
Sparrow, 59; Field Sparrow, 1; Junco, 45; Song Sparrow, 9; Cardinal, 6; Winter Wren, 
1; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 8; Robin, 1. Total, 
18 species, 343 individuals.—C. E. EsINGER. 

Williamsport, Pa.—Dec. 26; 7 A.M. to 3 P.M. Clear; four inches of snow; no wind; 
temp. 25°; distance walked, 12 miles. Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
2; Crow, 13; Tree Sparrow, 1; Junco, 42; Cedar Waxwing, 5; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 18. Total, 8 species, 84 individuals—Joun P. and CHARLES 
V. P. Youns. 

Baltimore, Md. (Windsor Hills and Valley of Gwynn’s Falis).—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 
12 M. Clear; ground covered with about six inches of snow; wind northwest, very 
light; temp. 30° to 37°. Turkey Vulture, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, 4; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 14; Goldfinch, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 23; Tree Spar- 
row, 2; Field Sparrow, 6; Junco, 74; Song Sparrow, 26; Cardinal, 19; Carolina Wren, 6; 
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Winter Wren, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Chickadee, 2; 
Bluebird, 1. Total, 18 species, 198 individuals.—Joserpn N. ULMAN and Mr. and Mrs. 
G. CLypE FIsHER. 

Kensington, Md.—Dec. 22; 11 A.M. to 1 P.M. Clear; ground bare; raw west wind; 
temp. 40°. Turkey Vulture, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; 
Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 15; Goldfinch, 10; White-throated Sparrow, 10; Tree Sparrow, 25; 
Junco, 100; Song Sparrow, 15; Cardinal, 4; Cedar Waxwing, 50; Myrtle Warbler, 1; 
Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 3; Carolina Chickadee, 3; Bluebird, 4. Total, 19 species, 252 individuals.— 
Raymonp W. Moore. 

Anacostia River, D. C., and Dyke, Va.— Dec. 29; 9.20 to 11.50 A.M.; 1.45 to 4 P.M. 
Clear and cloudy; ground half bare; calm; temp. 30° to 45°; distance, 4 miles. Great 
Blue Heron, 2; Turkey Vulture, 2; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Red-shoul- 
dered Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 1; Phoebe, 1; Blue 
Jay, 5; Crow, 92; Fish Crow, 47; Purple Finch, 2; Goldfinch, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 
51; Tree Sparrow, 70; Field Sparrow, 16; Junco, 110; Song Sparrow, 37; Swamp Spar- 
row, 2; Cardinal, 14; Cedar Waxwing, 24; Shrike, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 11; Carolina 
Wren, 8; Winter Wren, 2; Red-bellied Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 8; Carolina 
Chickadee, 7; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Hermit Thrush, 1; Bluebird, 1. Total, 32 
species, 535 individuals—WeELLs W. Cooke. 

Beulahville, King William Co., Va.—Dec. 26; 11.20 A.M. to 1.20 P.M. Clear; ground 
partly covered with light snow; not cold. Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Meadowlark, 2; Goldfinch, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 4; Junco, 200; Fox Sparrow, 
20; Cardinal, 1; Pine Warbler, 1; Mockingbird, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 
4; Chickadee, 4; Kinglet sp., 15; Bluebird, 6. Total, 15 species, 264 individuals.—EL1z- 
ABETH H, RYLAND. 

Lawrenceville, Va.—Dec. 25; 8.30 A.M. to 2 P.M. Perfectly clear; ground bare, no 
wind; temp. 35°; ideal day. Turkey Vulture, 4; Black Vulture, 6; Red-tailed Hawk, 
2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 4; 
Pheebe, 1; Crow, 7; Meadowlark, 15; Purple Finch, 9; Goldfinch, 4; White-throated 
Sparrow, 20; Field Sparrow, 6; Song Sparrow, 18; Junco, 300; Fox Sparrow, 3; Towhee, 
3; Cardinal, 7; Myrtle Warbler, 4; Pine Warbler, 1 (singing); Mockingbird, 1; Carolina 
Wren, 7; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 4; Chickadee, 7; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Hermit 
Thrush, 1; Bluebird, 3. Total, 32 species, 458 individuals —MeErriAm G. Lewis. 

Charleston, W. Va. (Seen or heard from windows or yard).—Dec. 26; 7.30 to 
9.30 A.M., and 4.30 to 5 P.M. Clear in A.M.; cloudy with light east wind in P.m.; ten inches 
of snow; temp. 18°. Crow, 5; Goldfinch, 11; White-throated Sparrow, 7; Tree (?) Spar- 
row, 11; Junco, 9; Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 1; Carolina Wren, 1; Winter Wren, 1; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Black-capped Chickadee, 5; Thrush 
sp., 1. Total, 13 species, 60 individuals. A Brown Creeper and a Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker were seen on December 24 and a Pileated Woodpecker twice lately —Loursa 
T. and Farru W. KEE y. 

Lawrenceville, Va.—Dec. 22; 8.45 to 10.30 A.M. Dull and cloudy; ground bare; 
practically no wind; temp. 30°. Turkey Vulture, 1; Black Vulture, 11; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Crow, 4; Purple Finch, 6; Goldfinch, 3; White- 
throated Sparrow, 19; Junco, 160; Song Sparrow, 4; Cardinal, 3; Myrtle Warbler, 22; 
Mockingbird, 1; Carolina Wren, 5; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Chickadee, 7; Hermit Thrush, 1. Total, 20 species, 
275 individuals.—FLoRENCE V. and Merriam G. Lewis. 

Lewisburg, W. Va.— Dec. 25; 2.15 to 4.53 P.M. Clear; two and one-half inches of 
snow, melting slightly; no wind. Turkey Vulture, 8; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 
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2; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 
3; Prairie Horned Lark, 19; Crow, 1; Goldfinch, 10; Tree Sparrow, 101; Field Sparrow, 
1; Junco, 161; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 11; Tufted Titmouse, 3; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5; Bluebird, 9. Total, 19 species, 
350 individuals; also, fresh tracks of Bob-white and Ruffed Grouse——Cuartes O. 
HANDLEY. 

Long Bridge to Rosslyn, Va., Cabin John Bridge to Plummers Island, Md.—Dec. 
29; 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. Clear A.M., cloudy P.m; ground mostly covered with snow; calm; 
temp. 30° to 45°. Turkey Vulture, 10; Cooper’s Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 148; Fish Crow, 5; Goldfinch, 
27; White-throated Sparrow, 31; Tree Sparrow, 39; Junco, 159; Song Sparrow, 45; 
Fox Sparrow, 10; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 21; Cedar Waxwing, 19; Migrant Shrike, 2; 
Carolina Wren, 6; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; 
Tufted Titmouse, 2; Carolina Chickadee, 13; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Bluebird, 
1. Total, 26 species, 558 individuals —Epwarp A. PREBLE and W. L. McATEE. 

Arlington Junction to Aqueduct Bridge, Va., Cabin John Bridge to Plummers 
Island, Md.— Dec. 22; 10 A.M. to 6 p.m. Clear; ground bare; calm; temp. 28° to 40°. 
Turkey Vulture, 25; Broad-winged Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 255; Goldfinch, 4; White-throated 
Sparrow, 19; Tree Sparrow, 60; Junco, 81; Song Sparrow, 9; Cardinal, 4; Migrant 
Shrike, 1; Carolina Wren, 3; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1; Carolina Chickadee, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Bluebird, 5. 
Total, 22 species, 485 individuals—E. HELLER and W. L. McATEE. 

Louisbury, N. C.—Dec. 26; 11 A.M. to 3 P.M.; 4 to 5 P.M. Slightly cloudy; ground 
bare; warm. Mourning Dove, 1; Turkey Vulture, 4; Red-headed Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 
3; Crow, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 15; Field Sparrow, 9; Junco, 150; Song Sparrow, 
5; Cardinal, 4; Carolina Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 2; 
Chickadee, 2. Total, 14 species, 202 individuals. Two Wild Turkeys seen on Decem- 
ber 22.—Josepx C. and Mattie H. Jones. 

Aiken, S. C. (Pine Ridge Camp and Aiken),---Dec. 21; 8 a.m. to 3 P.M. Clear; 
temp. 49° to 70°. Turkey Buzzard, 30; Red-headed Woodpecker, 3; Phoebe, 1; Blue 
Jay, 3; Crow, 4; Goldfinch, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 3; Chipping Sparrow, 1; Junco, 
25; Song Sparrow, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; Brown-headed Nuthatch, 


’ 


6; Carolina Chickadee, 1; Robin, 1; Bluebird, 4. Total, 16 species, 87 individuals.— 


Mrs. WILi1AM M. and W. CHARLESWORTH LEVEY. 

Marion, S. C.—Dec. 20; 10.30 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Fair; light south and southwest 
winds; temp. 50°. Bob-white, 18; Mourning Dove, 4; Turkey Vulture, 5; Black Vul- 
ture, 6; Florida Red-shouldered Hawk, 3; Sparrow Hawk, 2; So. Hairy Woodpecker, 
2; So. Downy Woodpecker, 7; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 3; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; 
Southern Flicker, 10; Phoebe, 2; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 15; Cowbird, 25; Red-winged 
Blackbird, 20; Meadowlark, 200; Florida Grackle, 5; Vesper Sparrow, 100; Savannah 
Sparrow, 75; Grasshopper Sparrow, 50; White-throated Sparrow, 150; Chipping Spar- 
row, 12; Field Sparrow, 200; Slate-colored Junce, 150; Song Sparrow, 200; Swamp 
Sparrow, 2; White-eyed Towhee, 5; Cardinal, 6; Loggerhead Shrike, 3; Myrtle War- 
bler, 4; Pine Warbler, 2; Florida Yellow-throat, 1; Pipit, 3; Mockingbird, 4; Brown 
Thrasher, 2; Carolina Wren, 12; House Wren, 5; Brown Creeper, 14; Florida White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2; Brown-headed Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 11; Carolina 
Chickadee, 15; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 5; Robin, 12; 
Bluebird, 7. Total, 47 species, 1,391 individuals.—E. B. WHEELER, JR. 

Atlanta, Ga. (Federal Prison to Constitution, to Hapeville, to College Park, cross- 
ing the headwater bottoms of the Ocmulgee and Flint River basins). (Special mention 
of the private, protected feeding-grounds of T. R. Sawtell where a greater share of the 
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birds were seen).—Dec. 25; 7 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Clear and cool; light, south wind; temp. 

32° at 7 A.M.; warmer later; distance walked, about 18 miles. Wilson’s Snipe, 13;- Kill- 
deer, 35; Bob-white, 7; Mourning Dove, 10; Turkey Vulture, 6; Black Vulture, 2; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered 
Hawk, 1; Broad-winged Hawk, 1; Southern Hairy Woodpecker, 10; Southern Downy 
Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 24; Phoebe, 2; Blue Jay, 18; Crow, 12; Red-winged Blackbird, 
12; Meadowlark, 200; Rusty Blackbird, 8; Purple Finch, 6; Goldfinch, 4; Vesper Spar- 
row, 50; White-throated Sparrow, 40; Chipping Sparrow, 20; Field Sparrow, 40; Junco, 
80; Song Sparrow, 100; Swamp Sparrow, 50; Fox Sparrow, 4; Towhee, 20; Cardinal, 
16; Cedar Waxwing, 2; Loggerhead Shrike, 6; Pine Warbler, 12; Palm Warbler, 2; 
Maryland Yellow-throat, 2; American Pipit, 300; Mockingbird, 3; Brown Thrasher, 
1; Carolina Wren, 18; House Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 18; Caro- 
lina Chickadee, 20; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 15; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 6; Hermit 
Thrush, 1; Robin, 1; Bluebird, 12. Total, 50 species, 1,225 individuals—James M. 
SANFORD. 

Clearwater and Tampa to Cortez, Fla.—Dec. 25; 7 A.M. to 5 p.m. Cloudy; wind 
west and northwest, light; temp. average 60°. Loon, 8; Herring Gull, 19; Ring-billed 
Gull, 4; Laughing Gull, 2,100; Royal Tern, 226; Least Tern, 6; Black Skimmer, 2; Florida 
Cormorant, 350; White Pelican, 107; Brown Pelican, 3,500; Man-o’-war-bird, 27; 
Lesser Scaup Duck, 200; Ward’s Heron, 24; American Egret, 31; Snowy Egret, 6; 
La. Heron, 20; Little Blue Heron, 9; Scott’s Clapper Rail, 1; Least Sandpiper, 2; Semi- 
palmated Sandpiper, 2; Willet, 61; Killdeer, 29; Turkey Vulture, 23; Black Vulture, 42; 
Bald Eagle, 9; Belted Kingfisher, 3; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Phoebe, 2; Cardinal, 
3; Loggerhead Shrike, 2; Palm Warbler, 23; Mockingbird, 6; Brown Thrasher, 1; Flor- 
ida Wren, 2. Total, 34 species, 5,850 individuals—Oscar E. BayNnarp, W. F. BLack- 
MAN and HerBert R. MILLs. 

Coronado, Fla.—Dec. 25; 9 to 9.30 A.M.; 2.30 to 4.30 P.M. Cloudy; light, northeast 
wind; temp. 70°. Herring Gull, 3; Laughing Gull, 50; Bonaparte’s Gull, 5; Caspian 
Tern, 25; Forster’s Tern, 20; Brown Pelican, 250; Scaup, 8; Wood Ibis, 8; Great Blue 
Heron, 6; American Egret, 3; Little Blue Heron, 10; Louisiana Heron, 15; Green Heron, 
1; Clapper Rail, 10; Black-bellied Plover, 7; Kilildeer, 2; Ground Dove, 3; Black Vul- 
ture, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Fish Hawk, 1; Kingfisher, 6; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 2; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Phoebe, 1; Seaside Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 4; Towhee, 5; 
Loggerhead Shrike, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 10; Maryland Yellow-throat, 2; Mockingbird, 
10; Catbird, 6; Carolina Wren, 3; Long-billed Marsh Wren, 2; Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher, 1. Total, 35 species, 388 individuals —D. H. and R. H. Vrooman and R. J. 
LONGSTREET. 

Daytona Beach, Fla.—Dec. 23; 8 A.M. to 12.30 P.M.; 1.30 to.4.30 P.M. Clear; wind 
northerly, light; temp. 72°. Pied-billed Grebe, 3; Herring Gull, 4; Bonaparte’s Gull, 
35; Brown Pelican, 13; Hooded Merganser, 2; Ward’s Heron, 1; Louisiana Heron, 1; 
Little Blue Heron, 56; Florida Gallinule (Im.), 1; Turnstone, 8; Ground Dove, 4; 
Turkey Vulture, 6; Black Vulture, 5; Bald Eagle, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Belted King- 
fisher, 6; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 7; Flicker, 2; Phoebe, 3; Florida Blue Jay, 1; Florida 
Jay, 2; Florida Crow, 9; Florida Redwing, 20; Florida Grackle, 4; White-throated 
Sparrow, 1; Chipping Sparrow, 1; Florida Cardinal, 12; Loggerhead Shrike, 6; Myrtle 
Warbler, 7; Pine Warbler, 7; Palm Warbler, 10; Florida Yellow-threat, 1; Mocking- 
bird, 15; Catbird, 3; Carolina Wren, 2; House Wren, 2; Long-billed Marsh Wren, 1; 
Brown-headed Nuthatch, 25; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 1; Bluebird, 20. Total, 40 spe- 
cies, 310 individuals——Muisses Lottie B. and Marta K. TIcKENOR and Saraug F. 
Arnsworts (Mrs. H. A.). 

DeLand, Fla. (See Groves to De Leon Spring, eight and one-half miles).—Dec. 26; 
9 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Bright and clear; light southeast wind; temp. 72° at start. Ground 
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Dove, 1; Turkey Vulture, 37; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Sapsucker, 1; 
Pileated Woodpecker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 2; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Pheebe, 
3; Florida Blue Jay, 22; Florida Crow, 4; Vesper Sparrow, 1; Chipping Sparrow, 3 (134, 
the 25th); Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 9; Black and White Warbler, 1; Ovenbird, 1; Mock- 
ingbird,; 10; Carolina Wren, 1; House Wren, 1; Winter Wren, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 1. 
Total, 22 species, 106 individuals —Mr. and.Mrs. I. U. MircuHett and F. R. OsBorNeE. 

Palma Sola, Fla. (to Passage Key Reservation and return).—Dec. 26; all day. 
Clear; wind west, light; temp. 55° in a.m. to 74° in p.m. Holbcell’s Grebe, 35; Loon, 24; 
Herring Gull, 1; Laughing Gull, 135; Royal Tern, 125; Cabot’s Tern, 20; Black Skim- 
mer, 20; Florida Cormorant, 250; Brown Pelican, 200; Red-breasted Merganser, 20; 
Blue-winged Teal, 18; White Ibis, 3; Great Blue Heron, 50; Ward’s Heron, 150; Louisiana 
Heron, 40; Little Blue Heron, 30; Green Heron, 2; Yellow-crowned Night Heron, 15; 
Least Sandpiper, 10; Semipalmated Sandpiper, 10; Sanderling, 50; Willet, 12; Black- 
bellied Plover, 25; Killdeer, 5; Bob-white, 20; Mourning Dove, 1; Ground Dove, 35; 
Turkey Vulture, 3; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Bald Eagle, 1; Duck Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
Florida Screech Owl, 2; Great Horned Owl, 2; Belted Kingfisher, 4; Red-cockaded Wood- 
pecker, 5; Southern Flicker, 6; Phoebe, 2; Florida Blue Jay, 2; Florida Jay, 4; Florida 
Red-wing, 10; Savannah Sparrow, 12; Grasshopper Sparrow, 1; White-eyed Towhee, 25; 
Cardinal, 2; Loggerhead Shrike, 3; Palm Warbler, 75; Florida Yellow-throat, 2; Mock- 
ingbird, 20; Catbird, 1; Carolina Wren, 1; Bluebird, 10. Total, 51 species, 1,502 indi- 
viduals. On December 23 about 20,000 Red-breasted Mergansers were seen on Tampa 
Bay.—Car.Los EARLE. 

Punta Rassa, Fla.—Dec. 25; 9.15 to 11.15 A.M. Clear; wind light, northeast; 
temp. 64°. Laughing Gull, 1; Common Tern, 2; Florida Cormorant, 6; Brown Pelican, 
300; Semipalmated Plover, 45; Ground Dove, 1; Turkey Vulture, 9; Little Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; Osprey, 2; Belted Kingfisher, 4; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 3; 
Pheebe, 1; Savannah Sparrow, 6; White-eyed Towhee, 3; Loggerhead Shrike, 4; Palm 
Warbler, 4; Yellow Palm Warbler, 8; Mockingbird, 9; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1; Blue- 
gray Gnatcatcher, 2. Total, 21 species, 414 individuals ——T. S. PALMER. 

Falfurrias, Texas.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. Slightly cloudy; wind northeast, 
light; temp. 44°; distance covered, 3 miles. Sandhill Crane, 2; Western Mourning Dove, 
4; Turkey Vulture, 2; Marsh Hawk, 2; Cooper’s Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Harris’s 
Hawk, 1; Golden-fronted Woodpecker, 7; Northern Flicker, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 1; 
Phebe, 1; Western Meadowlark, 125; Western Vesper Sparrow, 18; Savannah and West- 
ern Savannah Sparrows (both forms occurring commonly), 160; Western Grasshopper 
Sparrow, 20; Western Lark Sparrow, 1; Western Field Sparrow, 1; Black-throated 
Sparrow, 4; Lincoln’s Sparrow, 7; Texas Sparrow, 1; Gray-tailed Cardinal, 11; Texas 
Pyrrhuloxia, 1; Lark Bunting, 10; White-rumped Shrike, 3; Small White-eyed Vireo, 
1; Sennett’s Thrasher, 3; Curve-billed Thrasher, 2; Texas Wren, 3; House Wren, 1; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 6; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 1. Total, 32 species, 408 individuals. 
On the day preceding a number of Audubon’s Orioles were seen in the same locality, 
four at one time in a single huisache tree-—AvusTIN PauL SmITH. 

Oak Vale, Miss.—9 a.m. to 12 Mm. Clear; ground bare; wind northwest, 
light; temp. 43°. Mourning Dove, 30; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 2; 
Flicker, 1; Phoebe, 3; Blue Jay, 13; Chipping Sparrow, 2; Field Sparrow, 25; Junco, 
18; Towhee, 2; Cardinal, 6; Mockingbird, 1; Brown Thrasher, 4; Wren, sp., 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 6. Total, 16 species, 117 individuals—D. D. Fos- 
TERSBERRY. 

Concordia, Mo.—1 to 2.30 p.m. Clear; ground bare; wind southwest, light; 
temp. 36°. Bob-white, 11; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Red-headed Woodpecker, 2; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 6; Prairie Horned Lark, 60; Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 
7; Goldfinch, 3; Tree Sparrow, 45; Junco, 59; Cardinal, 5; Brown Creeper, 3; White- 
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breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 7; Chickadee, 8. Total, 16 species, 234 indi- 
viduals. A Mourning Dove, a Meadowlark and a Loggerhead Shrike were seen on 
December 23.—Dr. FERDINAND SCHREIMAN. 

Fayette, Mo.—z2.30 to 4.30 P.M. Clear; ground bare; light breeze. Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4; Meadowlark, 6; Tree Sparrow, 100; Junco, 
150; Cardinal, 1; Carolina Wren, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 7; Chickadee, 6. Total, 9 species, 
276 individuals.—F. B. IsEry. 

Kansas City, Mo. (Swope Park).—Dec. 25; 11.30 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Clear; ground 
bare; wind south; temp. 47°; distance, 8 miles. Canvasback Duck, 1 (male wounded); 
Bob-white, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 8; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 12; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 12; Blue Jay, 23; Crow, 
29; Goldfinch, 3; Tree Sparrow, 60; Junco, 100; Fox Sparrow, 3; White-throated 
Sparrow, 2; Northern Shrike, 1; Cardinal, 26; Cedar Waxwing, 10; Carolina Wren, 5; 
Red Crossbill, 20; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 
40; Black-capped Chickadee, 20; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Bluebird, 1. Total, 
26 species; 386 individuals.—Mr. and Mrs. H. R. WALMSLEY. 

Marshall, Mo.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 2 p.m. Clear; ground bare; wind south, light; 
temp. 39°. Swainson’s Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 
5; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 16; Goldfinch, 7; White-crowned Sparrow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 45; 
Field Sparrow, 10; Junco, 109; Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 12; Cedar Waxwing, 10; 
Carolina Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Carolina Chickadee, 8. Total, 17 species, 
244 individuals.—J. A. LAUGHLIN. 

Maryville. Mo.—Dec. 25; 11 A.M. to 1 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind south, light; 
temp. 62°. Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 12; Crow, 2; Harris’s Sparrow, 5; 
Tree Sparrow, 35; Junco, 24; Cardinal, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 
2; Chickadee, 21. Total, 14 species, 116 individuals—JoHun E. CAMERON. 

St. Louis, Mo. (Forest Park).—Dec. 25; a.m. Mourning Dove, 3; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, many; Bronzed Grackle, 3; Junco, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 2, 
Chickadee, 6. Total, 8 species, 21 individuals, plus Crows.—Amy R. Harcut. 

St. Louis, Mo. (Forest Park).—Dec. 22; 9.50 A.M. to 12.15 P.M. Clear; ground bare; 
wind west, light; temp. 32°. Bob-white, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 2; Horned Lark, 5; Blue Jay, 15; Crow, 8; Tree Spar- 
row, 15; Junco, 20; Song Sparrow, 3; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 3; Brown Creeper, 2; Tufted 
Titmouse, 1; Chickadee,1; Robin, 1. Total, 17 species, 77 individuals —H. C. WiLtr1aMs. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Dec. 25; 7 A.M. to 12 M. Clear; ground generally bare, with 
patches of snow; wind north, light; temp. 25°. Downy Woodpecker, 2; Crow, 5; Junco, 8; 
Cedar Waxwing, 25; Carolina Wren, 2; Bewick’s Wren, 2; Nuthatch sp., 2; Tufted 
Titmouse, 12; Chickadee, 12; Bluebird, 4. Total, 10 species, 74 individuals—Muss 
Macnotria and O’C. Woopwarp. 

Tazewell, Tenn.—Dec. 26; 8 A.M. to 2.30 P.M. Cloudy; snow on ground, except 
south hillsides; no wind; temp. 24° on starting, 37° on returning. Bob-white, 23; 
Mourning Dove, 61; Turkey Vulture, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Flicker, 6; Blue Jay, 31; Crow, 9; 
Meadowlark, 26; Purple Finch, 53; Vesper Sparrow, 21; White-throated Sparrow, 11; 
Field Sparrow, 78; Junco, 108; Song Sparrow, 29; Towhee, 3; Cardinal, 8; Myrtle 
Warbler, 30; Mockingbird, 4; Carolina Wren, 7; Tufted Titmouse, 4; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 6; Robin, 5; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Bluebird, 8. Total, 
28 species, 543 individuals.—H. Y. HuGuHes. 

Hammond, Ind.—Dec. 24; 10.30 A.M. to 2.30 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind south- 
west, brisk; temp. 32°.. Bob-white, 16; Pigeon Hawk, 1; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 6; Gold- 
finch, 1. Total, 5 species, 27 individuals—Epwin D. Hutt. 
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Indianapolis, Ind.—Dec. 25; 1 to 3 p.m. Clear; trace of snow in shady places; wind 
southwest, light; temp. 44°. Downy Woodpecker, 2; Red-headed Woodpecker, 2; 
Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 14; Bronzed Grackle, 37 (one partial albino); Tree Sparrow, 
3; Junco, 50; Song Sparrow, 5; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Chickadee, 11; Golden-crowned King- 
let, 3. Total, 16 species, 144 individuals.—Ertta S. Witson. 

Kokomo, Ind.—Dec. 28; 2 to 4.30 p.m. Clear; light southwest wind; traces of snow; 
temp. 43°. Kingfisher, 1; Crow, 5; Junco, 25; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4. Total, 4 
species, 35 individuals. Winter residents are very scarce with us this year, even though 
the weather has been very mild. In a four-mile walk on the 26th, 3 Crows were the only 
signs of bird-life observed, notwithstanding it was a fairly nice day, cloudy, temp. 44°, 
with a slight mist at times.—B. R. RussExt. 

Richmond, Wayne Co., Ind. (White Water River Gorge).—Dec. 26; 11 A.M. to 2 
P.M. Clear; ground partly covered by snow; light west wind; temp. 38°. Red-shoul- 
dered Hawk, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 6; 
Blue Jay, 20; Crow, 11; Rusty Blackbird, 8; Bronzed Grackle, 4; Goldfinch, 7 (1 flock); 
Tree Sparrow, 60; Junco, 46; Song Sparrow, 3; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 8; Brown Creeper, 
5; Chickadee, 20; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4. Total, 18 species, 210 individuals.—P. 
B. and Mrs. P. B. Corr. 

Attica, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 12 m. to 4 P.M. Clear; ground covered with snow; wind 
south, sharp; temp. 39°. Bob-white, 6; Mourning Dove, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 2; Tree Sparrow, 7; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 4; Chickadee, 2. Total, 9 species, 27 individuals —Ro.ta Lozier. 

Berlin Center, Ellsworth and Ellsworth Lake, Ohio.—Dec. 22; 10.30 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Fair; vanishing film of snow; ground frozen; wind strong, southwest; temp. 32°; dis- 
tance walked, 7 miles. Bob-white, 15; Marsh Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 2; Crow, 23; Tree Sparrow, 56; Song Sparrow, 5; Cardinal, 2; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 20; Tufted Titmouse, 4; Black-capped Chickadee, 5. Total, 15 
species, 146 individual—ERNrest WATERS VICKERS. 

Bourneville, Ross Co., Ohio.—2 to 4 p.m. Clear; calm; two inches of snow; 
temp. 40°. Mourning Dove, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Tree Sparrow, 
50; Junco, 3; Song Sparrow, 5; Cardinal, 2; Carolina Wren, 4; Black-capped Chicka- 
dee, 15; Bluebird, 4. Total, 10 species, 90 individuals. Birds have been unusually 
scarce here this fall and winter—Mrs. Mattie K. SHOEMAKER. 

Cadiz, Ohio.—Dec. 22; 8.40 A.M. to 12.15 P.M., and 2.15 to 3 P.M. Clear; ground 
bare; wind moderate, southwest; temp. 15° to 36°. In woods and fields south of Cadiz 
in the morning, and at the Cadiz cemetery in the afternoon. Distance walked, regis- 
tered by pedometer, eight miles. Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy 
Woodpecker, 6; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 7; Flicker, 2; 
Prairie Horned Lark, 1 (heard); Crow, 8; Tree Sparrow, 60; Junco, 60; Song Sparrow, 
4; Cardinal, 6; Carolina Wren, 4 (sings); Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
9; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 9; Chickadee, 8; Robin, 1; Bluebird, 2. 
Total, 20 species, about 200 individuals —JoHN Worry and Harry B. McConneEtt. 

Canfield, Ohio.—Dec. 27; 7 to 11 P.M., 12.30 to 3.30 P.M. Cloudy A.M.; snowing 
P.M.; ground snow-covered, two to three inches; wind northwest, strong; temp. 30°. Marsh 
Hawk, 9; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Short-eared Owl, 2; Great Horned Owl, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 17; Goldfinch, 3; Tree Sparrow, 
100; Junco, 57; Song Sparrow, 11; Cardinal, 5; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 18; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Tufted Titmouse, 11; Black-capped Chicka- 
dee, 34; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 8. Total, 19 species, 296 individuals—Mr. and 
Mrs. Writs H. WARNER. 
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Canton, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 7 A.M. to 3 P.M. Clear; one inch of snow, which gradually 
disappeared in the open; wind southwest, moderate; temp. 26° to 40°. Marsh Hawk, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 6; Blue Jay, 3; Red-winged (?) Blackbird, 1; Meadowlark, 7; 
Tree Sparrow, 220; Junco, 20; Song Sparrow, 46; Cardinal, 8; Brown Creeper, 2; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Chickadee, 5; Robin, 1. Total, 14 species, 
328 individuals —Epwarp D. Kies. 

Canton, Ohio.— Dec. 26; 8 a.M. to 12.45 p.m. Ground bare in open, snow-covered 
in woods; wind light, south; temp. 28° to 40°; distance, six miles. Downy Woodpecker, 3; 
Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 2; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 300; Junco, 200; Song Sparrow, 23; 
Cardinal, 11; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 4; Chickadee, 20. Total, 
II species, 572 individuals.—James A. CALHOUN. 

Chardon, Ohio.—Dec. 23; 7 to 10 A.M. Clear; two inches of snow; light southwest 
wind; temp. 22°. Ruffed Grouse, 4; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy 
Woodpecker, 3; Pileated Woodpecker, 1 (first seen in this locality for several years); 
Red-bellied Weodpecker, 1; Flicker, 3; Blue Jay, 15; Tree Sparrow, 25; Junco, 10; 
Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Tufted Titmouse, 5; Chickadee, 30. Total, 16 species, 119 individuals—F. E. Forp. 

Cincinnati, Ohio (near).—Dec. 26; 8.30 a.m. to'1 p.m. Clear, becoming murky; 
patches of snow on ground; light, south wind; temp. 32°. Bob-white, 2; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 11; Blue Jay, 15; 
Crow, 29; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 9; Junco, 275; Song Sparrow, 35; Cardinal, 26; 
Carolina Wren, 4; Brown Creeper, 8; Tufted Titmouse, 19; Carolina Chickadee, 43; 
Bluebird, 8; flock of unidentified strangers, 30. Total, 18 species, 526 individuals. The 
Crows were in one flock and were annoying what I believe was a Great Horned Owl. 
Although I did not see him, I heard him shriek and it answered the descriptions in the 
books.—Howarp LAWLEss. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 12 M. Clear; light snow; wind southwest, 
moderate; temp. 40°. Herring Gull, 8; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Blue Jay, 5; Goldfinch, 5; Junco, 6; Song Sparrow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 35; Cardinal, 7; 
Cedar Waxwing, 3; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 9; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. ‘Total, 14 species, 90 individuals—Harry J. GInTHER. 

Cleveland, Ohio.— Dec. 25; 7.30 A.M. to 4.20 P.M. Clear and bright; one to two 
inches of snow; wind south to southwest, brisk; temp. 30°; distance walked, fourteen 
miles;'one hour on shore of Lake Erie. Herring Gull, 15; Mallard, 16; Great Horned 
Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 15; Cardinal, 
1; Cedar Waxwing, 45; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted 
Titmouse, 4; Chickadee, 13; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1.~ Total, 14 species, 125 indi- 
viduals.—SHERIDAN F. Woop. 

Delaware, Ohio.—Dec. 27. Cloudy; ground snow-covered; temp. 30°; distance 
covered, two miles. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 2; 
Blue Jay, 1; Junco, 2; Song Sparrow, 5; Cardinal, 9; Carolina Wren, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Chickadee, 1. Total, 11 species, 30 individuals.— 
H. H: Hippze. 

Delphos, Ohio.—Dec. 24; 12.30 to 4 P.M. Clear; ground partly bare; wind west, 
moderate; temp 32°. Sparrow Hawk, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Fiicker, 9; Horned Lark, 23; Crow, 1; Goldfinch, 2; Tree 
Sparrow, 35; Junco, 13; Song Sparrow, 3; Carolina Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
8; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3.. Total, 15 species, 111 individuals.— 
L. H. Gresstey. 

East Liberty, Ohio.—Dec. 24; 10 A.M. to 2 P.M. Partly cloudy; two inches of snow; 
southwest wind; temp. 30°; distance, three miles. Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Red-shoul- 
dered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 10; 
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Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 2; Horned Lark, 8; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 13; Tree 
Sparrow, 14; Junco, 20; Song Sparrow, 1; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 5; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 15; Chickadee, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Bluebird, 1. 
Total, 20 species, 106 individuals. I saw a Meadowlark on December 13; Red-breasted 
Nuthatches, and Brown Creepers on December 25, and Northern Shrike on December 26. 
—RuskIN S. FREER and Orrre G. CAMPBELL. 

Hillsboro, Ohio.— Dec. 26; 7.30 A.m. to 1 P.M. Clear to cloudy; ground with cover- 
ing of snow; wind south, light; temp. 28° to 42°. Mourning Dove, 21; Turkey Vulture, 
1; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woopecker, 9; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 7; 
Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 6; Rusty Blackbird, 5; Tree Sparrow, 8; Junco, 16; Song Sparrow, 
17; Cardinal, 22; Brown Creeper, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 13; Chickadee, 11; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, 17 species, 154 individuals. Five Meadowlarks and one 
Red-headed Woodpecker were seen December 20.—CLARENCE A. Morrow. 

Huron, Ohio.—Dec. 22; 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. Clear, then cloudy; one inch of snow on 
ground; wind southwest, moderate; temp. 29°. Horned Grebe, 2; Herring Gull, 4; Mer- 
ganser, 7; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Blue Jay, 3; Meadowlark, 19; Rusty Blackbird, 9; Bronzed 
Grackle, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 6; Tree Spar- 
row, 65; Junco, 11; Song Sparrow, 5; Cardinal, 3; Cedar Waxwing, 22; Brown Creeper, 
1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 4; Chickadee, 5; Robin, 23; Bluebird, 
9g. Total, 22 species, 210 individuals —H. G. Morse. 

Lisbon, Ohio.—Dec. 26; 1 to 4 p.m. Bright; slight covering of snow; thawing; 
distance walked, three miles. Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Tree Sparrow, 25; Junco, 20; Song Sparrow, 12; 
Cardinal, 12; Carolina Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Tufted 
Titmouse, 4; Robin, 1. Total, 13 species, 91 individuals —C. A. Waire and RoBERT 
J. Hote. 

Mt. Vernon, Ohio.—Dec. 26; 9 A.m. to 2 P.M. Clear; ground bare, except an occa- 
sional skift of snow in sheltered places; ten-mile breeze from southwest; fourteen miles, 
roadsides, thickets, meadows, and woods; temp. 30° to 40°.. Bob-white, 18; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 4; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 13; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4; 
Flicker, 20; Horned Lark, 12; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 10; Goldfinch, 10; Tree Sparrow, 6; 
Junco, 50; Song Sparrow, 16; Cardinal, 8; Cedar Waxwing, 15; Carolina Wren, 2; 
Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 15; Tufted Titmouse, 16; Chickadee, 12; 
Robin, 21; Bluebird, 24. Total, 22 species, 288 individuals—V. A. and Paut DrEsEs. 

New Paris, Ohio.— Dec. 25; 8.30 to 11.30 A.M. Clear; ground partly covered with 
snow; brisk southwest wind; temp. 36°. Bob-white, 1; Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy 
Woodpecker, 7; Blue Jay, 11; Crow, 54; Tree Sparrow, 3; Junco, 20; Song Sparrow, 16; 
Cardinal, 2; Carolina Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 8; Chickadee, 8. Total, 19 species, 142 
individuals—W. H. WismAn. 

North Kingsville, Ohio.—8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Cloudy; snowing; ground snow- 
covered; wind northwest, high; temp. 33°. Herring Gull, 12; Bald Eagle, 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 6; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 8; Golden-crowned King- 
let, 1. Total, 11 species, 38 -individuals—HartLey KirrtTLaAnp ANDERSON. 

Norwalk, Ohio.—Dec. 29; 11 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Hazy, becoming cloudy, with a try- 
ing glare; half-inch snow, thawing; wind southwest, light to brisk; temp. 40°; five- 
mile walk, through fields, creek valley and beech woods. Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 5; Tree Sparrow, 8; Junco, 6; Song Sparrow, 2; 
Cardinal, 12; Brown Creeper, 1; Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 35; Chickadee, 10; 
Robin, 6. Total, 13 species, 94 individuals. (Probably one Sparrow Hawk, but identi- 
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fication not certain.).—Kate L. Goopnow, MARGARET BUTLER, BERTHA BUTLER, 
MariIAN W. WILDMAN. 

Sidney, Ohio.—Dec. 24; 7.30 to 11.30 A.M., and 1 to 1.30 P.M. Clear; three inches 
of snow; slight wind from west; temp. 25° rising to 36°; three-mile walk over country 
road and through woods along Great Miami River. Marsh Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
Belted Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 8; Flicker, 2; Blue 
Jay, 11; Crow, 15; Cowbird, 2; Bronzed Grackle, 1; Tree Sparrow, 32; Junco, 20; Song 
Sparrow, 10; Towhee, 7; Cardinal, 20; Cedar Waxwing, 4; Carolina Wren, 6; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Chickadee, 2.—Total, 20 species, 151 indi- 
viduals —Farma WitEy and Mary McCRAcKEN. 

Steubenville, Ohio (to Bethany, W. Va.).—Dec. 26; 10 A.m. to 5 P.M. Clear to 
cloudy; three to four inches of snow; wind south, light; temp. about 60°; distance, six- 
teen miles. Screech Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 5-6; Crow, 10; Tree Sparrow, 20; 
Junco, 30; Song Sparrow, 30; Towhee, 15-20; Cardinal, 15; Carolina Wren, 5-6; Brown 
Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6-8; Tufted Titmouse, 10; Chickadee, 20. Total, 
13 species, about 175 individuals; also, 3 unidentified Hawks. The occurrence of the 
Towhees is rather unusual—KENyon ROPER 

Youngstown, Ohio.— Dec. 25; 7 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Clear; about two inches of snow; 
wind southwest, moderate; temp. 25° to 35°. Great Blue Heron, 1; Bob-white, 10; 
Ruffed Grouse, 2; Marsh Hawk, 3; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Saw-whet 
Owl, 2; Great Horned Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 14; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 22; Meadowlark, 4; Tree Sparrow, 75; Junco, 
20; Song Sparrow, 9; Cardinal, 16; Carolina Wren, 1; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 
7; White-breasted Nuthatch, 27; Tufted Titmouse, 9; Golden-crowned Kinglet,1; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 140; Robin; 4. Total, 26 species, 387 individuals. Volney 
Rogers, C. A. Leedy, Willis H. Warner and Robert Peden made the observations with 
me.—GEo. L. Forpyce. 

Chicago, Ill. (vicinity of).—o a.m. to 3 p.m. Clear; ground nearly bare;. 
wind south, light; temp. 42°, gradually falling as wind shifted to northwest; distance 
covered by car and afoot, about twenty miles. ‘Herring Gull, 9; Ring-billed Gull, 11; 
Canada Goose, 25; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Goshawk, 1; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; 
Screech Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 289; Lapland Longspur, 
300; Tree Sparrow, 24; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 5. Total, 14 species, 
676 individuals. —H. S. Pepoon. 

Havana, Ill. (Quiver Lake, Chautauqua Park and vicinity).—Dec. 25; 9 to 11.30. 
A.M. Clear; ground bare; wind southeast; temp. 35°. Herring Gull, 6; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 2; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 20; Junco, 12; Cardinal, 4; Brown Creeper, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 10; Chickadee, 15. Total, 10 species, 82 indi- 
viduals.—BEssIE Price. 

Highland Park, Ill.—1o a.m. to 3.15 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind north— 
west, light; temp. 38°. Herring Gull, 15; American Golden-eye, 100; Blue Jay, 25; 
Crow, 20; Tree Sparrow, 7; Cardinal, 2. Total, 6 species, 169 individuals.—CoLin: 
CAMPBELL SANBORN. 

Moline, Ill. (On Government Island).—Dec. 23; 11 A.M. to 1 P.M. Cloudy at 
first then clear; ground bare; wind northwest, light; temp. 40°. Bob-white, 15; Ring- 
necked Pheasant, 7; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Red-headed Woodpecker, 3; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 2; Blue 
Jay, 10; Crow, 5; Goldfinch, 13; Junco, 50; Fox Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 4; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 20; Bluebird, 1. Total, 17 species, 142 individuals.— 
Mrs. E. J. SLOAN. 

Peoria, Ill. (Prospect Heights to Illinois River through the Grand View Drive: 
region).—Dec. 26; 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind light, variable; temp.. 
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34°. Herring Gull, 62; Red-breasted Merganser, flock 50; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 2; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; 
Blue Jay, 10; Goldfinch, 11; Tree Sparrow, 32; Junco, 150; Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 
19; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 12; Chickadee, 
18. Total, 17 species, 385 individuals—Pror. W. H. PACKARD, REGINALD PACKARD 
and JAMEs H. SEDGWICK. 

Peoria, Ill. (Region southeast of the river to Morton, Ill.).—Dec. 27; 12 M. to 4.30 
p.M. Fair; ground bare; wind west; brisk; temp. 25°. Herring Gull, 24; Bob-white, 
flock 15; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Blue 
Jay, 3; Crow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 71; Junco, 300; Cardinal, 14; Winter Wren, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 4; Chickadee, 9; Bluebird, 8, all apparently 
young ones of this year’s brood. Total, 15 species, 462 individuals—James H. Sepc- 
WICK. 

Port Byron, Ill.—Dec. 25; 9 to 10 A.M., and 12.15 to2P.m. Clear; ground bare; 
wind southwest, light; temp. 32° at 9 A.M.; 45° at 12.45 P.M. Red-tailed Hawk, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 7; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Red-headed Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 
10; Crow, 11; Goldfinch, 10; Tree Sparrow, 2; Junco, 15; White-breasted Nuthatch, 10; 
Chickadee, 27. Total, 11 species, 101 individuals.—J. J. ScHAFER. 

Rantoul, Ill.—Dec. 25; 2 to 4.30 p.m. Clear, fair; ground bare; wind southwest, 
light; temp. 38°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 1; Flicker, 3; Prairie Horned Lark, 30; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 8; White-throated 
Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 10; Chipping Sparrow, 2; Junco, 6; Song Sparrow, 2; Tow- 
hee, 1; Cardinal, 2; Brown Creeper, 4; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 16 species, 
81 individuals —Grorce E. Exstau, W. Ermer Exsiavu and Georce V. Woop. 

Rock Island, Ill.— Dec. 25; 9.45 A.M. to 12.15 P.M. Bright; warm; no wind; no snow; 
temp. about 38°. Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 
7; Tree Sparrow, 2; Junco, 25; Cardinal, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; Chickadee, 8. Total, 11 species, 63 individuals.— 
Burtis H. Witson. 

Urbana, Ill.—Dec. 22; 9 A.M. to 12 M., and 3 to 4 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind 
southwest, light; temp. 44°. Marsh Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
2; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 12; Tree Sparrow, 15; Junco, 75; Song Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 5; 
Brown Creeper, 4; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Robin, 1. Total, 12 species, 128 indi- 
viduals.—H. S. Grinpiey and C. I. NEWLIN. 

Detroit, Mich.—Dec. 25; 9.30 A.M. to 12.45 P.M. Clear; about two inches of snow; 
wind westerly, about 12 miles; temp. 28° to 32°; two miles across Ford Farm, Dearborn, 
along River Rouge and Detroit River. Herring Gull, 21; Mallard, 2; Redhead, 2; 
Bob-white, 20; Marsh Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 44; Tree 
Sparrow, 52; Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 12; Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 9. Total, 14 species, 181 individuals JEFFERSON 
BUTLER. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Clear to cloudy; thin snow; wind south; 
temp. 35°. Herring Gull, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 15; Junco, 25; Cardinal, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2. Total, 6 species, 45 individuals.—W. E. Prarcer. 

New Buffalo, Mich.—Dec. 26; 7.30 to 11 A.M., and 1 to 3 P.M. Clear in morning, 
cloudy after 10 A.M.; ground bare; moderate southwest to west wind; temp. 26° to 32°. 
Herring Gull, 20; Ring-billed Gull, 30; American Merganser, 12; Old-squaw, 1; Coot, 
1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 14; Crow; 9; Goldfinch, 
5; Tree Sparrow, 75; Junco, 7; Cardinal, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 9. 
Total, 15 species, 194 individuals.—F. A. PENNINGTON. 

Berlin, Wis.—Dec. 25; 8 a.m. to 4 P.M. Clear; half an inch of snow; no wind; 
temp. 38°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 2; White-breasted 
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Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 1. Total, 5 species, 8 individuals—Mrs. CHartes W. 
HitTcHcock. 

Cottage Grove, Wis.—Dec. 24; 5.30 A.M. to 8.15 p.m. Clear; a trace of snow; wind 
south, light; temp. 30°; distance traveled, thirty miles. Mallard, 2; American Scoter, 
7; Canada Goose, 27; Bob-white, 2; Prairie Chicken, 96; Marsh Hawk, 1; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 1; Bald Eagle, 1; Short-eared Owl, 1; Barred Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 3; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 5;-Downy Woodpecker, 13; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Horned Lark, 2; 
Prairie Horned Lark, 11; Blue Jay, 21; Crow, 35; Red-winged Blackbird, 4; Bronzed 
Grackle, 2; American Crossbill, 2; Goldfinch, 1; Lapland Longspur, 12; Tree Sparrow, 
147; Junco, 17; Cedar Waxwing, 2; Loggerhead Shrike, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 12; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 22; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 2. Total, 32 species, 456 individuals—Joun E. MELLISH. 

Elkhorn, Wis.—Dec. 26; 1 to 4 p.m. Cloudy; ground bare, except snow patches; 
wind northwest, light; temp. 35°. Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue 
Jay, 1; Crow, 200; Goldfinch, 3; Tree Sparrow, 22; Cedar Waxwing, 6; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2. Total, 8 species, 239 individuals——Saran Francis and BetH WEsT. 

Elkhorn, Wis. (Lauderdale Lake and vicinity).—o9 a.m. to 4.30 P.M. Clear; ground 
lightly covered with snow; light west wind; temp. 8°. Canada Goose, 3; Wilson’s 
Snipe, 1; Marsh Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 1; 
Prairie Horned Lark, 5; Blue Jay, 11; Crow, 21; Tree Sparrow, 105; Song Sparrow, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 3. Total, 12 species, 159 individuals—MAaBEt BECKWITH, 
CoNSTANCE BecKwitH, HELEN MARTIN and Luta DuNBAR. 

Hartland, Wis.— Dec. 24; 8.30 A.M. to 4 P.M. Clear; gound partly covered with snow; 
wind southwest, light; temp. 20°. Herring Gull, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 3; Evening Grosbeak, 2; Tree 
Sparrow, 8; Junco, 48; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 1. Total, 13 species, 80 individuals.—Susiz L. Srumonps. 

Janesville, Wis.—Dec. 25; 10.30 A.M. to 3 P.M. Clear; some snow; light southwest 
wind; temp. 48° (?). Kingfisher, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 10; Crow 8; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 1. Total, 6 species, 22 individuals,—Gero. 
W. H. vos Burcu. 

La Crosse, Wis.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 12 M. Clear; light snow on the ground; wind 
south, very slight; temp. 33°.. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Evening Gros- 
beak, 13; Cedar Waxwing, 15; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chicka- 
dee, 5; Robin, 3. Total, 8 species, 40 individuals.—J. W. Concpon. 

Lake Geneva, Wis.—Dec. 25; 10 to 10.30 A.M. Bright sun; a dusting of snow, 
thawing a little; light wind. Herring Gull, 1; Blue Jay, 25; Crow, 5; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 4. Total, 5 species, 36 individuals —Evucenta C. GILLETTE. 

Kansasville, Racine Co., Wis.—Dec. 22; 10 a.M. to 4 P.M. Sunny; two inches of 
snow; wind northwest, light; temp. 20°. Prairie Chicken, 25; Goshawk, 1; Screech 
Owl, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 4; Brown Creeper, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1. Total, 8 species, 35 individuals—Erma and CLARE WIZSON. 

Menomonie, Wis.—Dec. 27; 9.30 to 10.30 A.M. Sunny; six inches of snow; wind 
northwest, very light; temp. 30°. Duck sp., 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 2; Redpoll, very large flock; Brown Creeper, 2; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 4; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 7. Total, 10 species, 27 
individuals.—Mnrs. C. F. Nixes. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Dec. 15; 11 A.M. to 2 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind south- 
west, light; temp. 43°. Herring Gull, 57; Mallard, 4; Scaup, 35; Golden-eye, 164; 
Bufflehead, 3; Ruddy Duck, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 2; Goldfinch, 2; 
Chickadee, 10; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3. Total, 11 species, 286 individuals.—I. N. 
MITcHELL. 
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Prairie du Sac, Wis.—Dec. 23; 8 A.M. to 9 P.M. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Great Horned 
Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Dewny Woodpecker, 7; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; 
Crow, 1; Blue Jay, 14; Junco, 4; Chickadee, 16; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 8; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1. Total, 12 species, 58 individuals —SipNEy 
ConGER and Louise Barey. 

Sparta, Wis.—Dec. 26; 9 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Cloudy; two inches of snow; wind north- 
west; temp. 38°. Ruffed Grouse, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 4; Even- 
ing Grosbeak, 52; Cedar Waxwing, 9; Brown Creeper, 2; Chickadee, 8. Total, 8 species, 
86 individuals—H. M. SHERWIN. : 

Unity, Wis.—Dec. 22; 9 A.M. to 12 M. Clear; about six inches of snow; wind west, 
light; temp. 15°. Ruffed Grouse, 14; Great Horned Owl, 2 (heard in evening); Hairy 
Woodpecker, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker, 1; Northern 
Pileated Woodpecker, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 7. Total, 8 species, 
34 individuals.—D. C. Masport. 

Westfield, Wis.—Dec. 23; 1 to 3 p.m. Clear; ground covered by light snow; wind 
southwest; temp. 32°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 12; 
Tree Sparrow, 3; Junco, 20; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 16. Total, 7 
species, 58 individuals —PatTreENCE NESBITT. 

Westfield, Wis.—Dec. 22; 1 to 4.30 p.m. Clear; three inches of snow; wind west, 
light; temp. 14°. Bob-white, 44; Ruffed Grouse, 4; Pinnated Grouse, 18; Mourning 
Dove, 2; Screech Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 5; Junco, 1; 
Chickadee, 8; Nuthatch, 2. Total, 11 species, 87 individuals—AcNnes E, Russet. 

Whitewater, Wis.—Dec. 24; 8 A.m. to 4.30 P.M. Cloudy; scant covering of snow; 
wind southwest, light; temp. about 36°. Downy Woodpecker, 4; Prairie Horned Lark, 
3; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 14; Redpoll, 3; Tree Sparrow, 2; Junco, 6; Song Sparrow, 1; 
Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 10; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 12; Chicka- 
dee, 15; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 8. Total, 13 species, 84 individuals. Additional species 
December 26: Mallard, 15; Canvasback, 10; Canada Goose, 200; Coot, 20; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Pine Grosbeak, 11.—Mrs. A. B. Esterty and family, and MARTIN 
GELIAN. 

Winneconne, Wis.—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 12 M. Clear; ground barely covered with 
snow; wind southwest; temp. 28°. Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue 
Jay, 4; Crow, 12; Rusty Blackbird, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 15. Total, 8 species, 41 individuals. Herring Gulls and Tree 
Sparrows seen nearly every day except Christmas.—HENry P. SEVERSON. 

Excelsior, Minn.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 2 P.M. Clear;ten inches of snow; wind south, 
slight; temp. 34°. Prairie Chicken, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Tree Sparrow,.11; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Blue Jay, 9. Total, 6 species, 27 individuals. 
—Rett E. OLMSTEAD. 

Minnehaha Fails and Fort Snelling, Minn.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Partly 
cloudy; six inches of snow; wind west, medium; temp. 21°. Red-breasted Merganser, 
6; Screech Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Crow, 7; Blue Jay, 11; Cedar Waxwing, 3; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 9. Total, 8 species, 44 individuals—CHARLES 
PHILLIPS. 

Oslo, Minn.—Dec. 26; 9 to 11 A.M. Clear; ground partly snow covered; wind 
southwest, light; temp. 4° above zero. Prairie Hen, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 
1; Redpoll, 1; Robin, r. Total, 5 species, 6 individuals.—O. A. FINsETH. 

Royalton, Minn.—Dec. 28; 10 A.M. to 12 M. Clear; ground snow-covered; wind, 
southwest, light; temp. 15°. Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 
16; Sparrow sp., 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 4. Total, 6 species, 25 
- individuals. On December 25 a lone Evening Grosbeak was seen.—Harry B. Locan. 
St. Peter, Minn.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. Fair; five inches snow on level; light 
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south wind; temp. 36°; five-mile tramp, wood and meadows. Barred Owl, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 7; Tree Sparrow, 30; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chicka- 
dee, 1. Total, 6 species, 44 individuals —Harry Jay LADvE. 

Sioux City, Iowa.—1o a.m. to 5 p.m. Clear; small patches of snow on ground 
in woods; wind southeast, moderate; temp. 25° at start. Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 6; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 2; Crow, 50; Tree Sparrow, 30 
Junco, 25; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 25. Total, ro 
species, 149 individuals—ArtHur LinpsEy and WALTER W. BENNETT. 

Wall Lake, Iowa.—Dec. 26; 3.15 to 5.30 p.m. Cloudy; ground bare; light north- 
west breeze; temp. 40°. Screech Owl, 1; Crow, 4; Tree Sparrow, 2; Chickadee, 1. Total, 
4 species, 8 individuals. 4 Short-eared Owls, seen December 22, and small flocks of 
Red-winged Blackbirds, Bronzed Grackles and Prairie Chickens and a large one of 
Lapland Longspurs are wintering.—Joun A. SPURRELL. 

Meridian, Idaho, (irrigated farm lands).—Dec. 24; 9.20 A.M. to 4 P.M. Cloudy; 
one-half inch of snow; no wind; freezing all day. Bob-white (introduced), 20; Chinese 
Pheasant (introduced), 2; Hawk (3 species), 15; Long-eared Owl, 21; Red-shafted Flicker, 
6; Magpie, 189; Red-winged Blackbird, 200; Western Meadowlark, 103; Redpoll, 91; 
Goldfinch, 16; White-crowned Sparrow, 250; Field (?) Sparrow, 30; Song Sparrow,152; 
“Snowbird” (local name; probably a Towhee?), 75; Northern Shrike, 4; Chickadee,r. 
Total, 18 species, 1,175 individuals. Downy Woodpecker, 1, December 23.—ALEx. 
STALKER. 

Wichita, Kan. (within six miles north and west).—Dec. 27; four hours. Clear; 
prevailing wind, northwest, averaging 12 miles. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 12; Flicker, 2; Crow, 1; Harris’s Sparrow, 20; Junco, 15; Song Sparrow, 5; 
Cardinal, 9; Mockingbird, 1; Carolina Wren, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Chickadee, 27; 
Bluebird, 1. Total, 13 species, 99 individuals—Avustrin H. LARRABEE and RicHARD H. 
SULLIVAN. 

Omaha, Neb.—Dec. 25; 1 to 4.30 P.M. Hazy; ground bare; wind north to north- 
east, light; 48°, falling to 38°; stroll west of Omaha and Florence five miles, parks and 
open woodland. Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Prairie 
Horned Lark, 6; Pine Siskin, 1; Tree Sparrow, 200 (one flock); Junco, 4; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 9. Total, 9 species, 226 individuals—Soton R. Towne. 

Colorado Springs and Manitou, Colo.—Dec. 24; 8.30 A.M. to 4 P.M. Clear; ground 
bare, with snow-patches on north slopes; no wind; temp. 40°. Red-shafted Flicker, 6; 
Magpie, 6; Woodhouse’s Jay, 4; House Finch, 1; Western Tree Sparrow, 10; Pink- 
sided Junco, 50; Gray-headed Junco, 6; Northern Shrike, 1; American Dipper, 2; Long- 
tailed Chickadee, 2; Lead-colored Bush-tit, 8; Townsend’s Solitaire, 1. Total, 12 spe- 
cies, 97 individuals.—S. Griswotp Mortey. 

Denver, Colo.—Dec. 25; 12 M. to 2.15 P.M. Snowing; ground with about two inches 
of snow; wind north, brisk; temp. 22°. Ring-necked Pheasant, 2; American Rough- 
legged Hawk, 1; Prairie Horned Lark, 150; House Finch, 2; Mountain Junco, 1. Total, 
§ species, 156 individuals—W. H. BERGTOLD. 

Bozeman, Mont.—Dec. 24; 9.30 A.M. to 3 P.M. Clear; several inches of snow; 
brisk west wind; temp. 22°. Batchelder’s Woodpecker, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 2; 
Magpie, 19; Crow, 34; Western Tree Sparrow, 3; Bohemian Waxwing, 185; Long-tailed 
Chickadee, 22; Western Robin, 5. (It is unusual for the Robin to winter in this vicinity.) 
Total, 8 species, 271 individuals.—NELSON LUNDWELL. 

Chonteau, Mont.—Dec. 25; 8.15 A.M. to 12.45 p.m. Clear; ground bare; wind west, 
medium; temp. 16°. Mallard, 3; Golden-eye, 9; Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse, 5; Red- 
shafted Flicker, 1; Magpie, 34; Redpoll, 5; Western Tree Sparrow, 10; Bohemian Wax- 
wing, 15; Long-tailed Chickadee, 6. Total, 9 species, 88 individuals—ARretTas A. 
SAUNDERS. 
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Santa Barbara, Cal.—Dec. 26; 6.30 a.m. to 5.45 P.M. Clear and mild; no wind; 
temp., min. 44°, max. 63°. Course: Mission Ridge, the Estero, Stearn’s Wharf, Hope 
Ranch and Laguna Blanca, Goleta, La Patera, San Roque Cafion, Los Colibris. Western 
Grebe, 2; Horned Grebe, 2; Eared Grebe, 2; Pied-billed Grebe, 1; Loon, 1; Red-throated 
Loon, 3; Glaucous-winged Gull, 6; Western Gull, 200; Herring Gull, 4; California Gull, 12; 
Ring-billed Gull, 40; Short-billed Gull, 10; Heermann’s Gull, 150; Bonaparte’s Gull, 
400; Royal Tern, 3; Farallon Cormorant, 40; Brandt’s Cormorant, 40; California Brown 
Pelican, 3; Mallard, 3; Baldpate, 200; Green-winged Teal, 80; Cinnamon Teal, 20; 
Shoveller, 750; Pintail, 1,500; Canvasback, 60; Lesser Scaup Duck, 40; Ring-necked 
Duck, 15; Bufflehead, 20; White-winged Scoter, 60; Surf Scoter, 20; Ruddy Duck, 200; 
White-fronted Goose, 1; Bittern, 1; Great Blue Heron, 10; Black-crowned Night Heron, 
3; Sora Rail, 2; Coot, 300; Red-backed Sandpiper, 7; Sanderling, 30; Black-bellied Plo- 
ver, 6; Killdeer, 45; Snowy Plover, 40; Black Turnstone, 1; Valley Quail, 40; Turkey 
Vulture, 5; Marsh Hawk, 2; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 2; Western Redtail, 4; Golden Eagle, 
1; Sparrow Hawk, 12; California Screech Owl, 2; Burrowing Owl, 2; Belted Kingfisher, 
1; Willow Woodpecker, 1; California: Woodpecker, 25; Red-shafted Flicker, 12; White- 
throated Swift, 20; Anna’s Hummingbird, 10;. Say’s Phoebe, 40; Black Phoebe, 15; 
California Horned Lark, 200; California Jay, 25; San Diego Redwing, 80; Western 
Meadowlark, 150; Brewer’s Blackbird, 100; House Finch, 2,500; Willow Goldfinch, 10; 
Green-backed Goldfinch, 40; Western Savannah Sparrow, 300; Bryant’s Marsh Spar- 
row, 4; Belding’s Marsh Sparrow, 40; Large-billed Marsh Sparrow, 12; Western Lark 
Sparrow, 12; Gambel’s Sparrow, 20; Nuttall’s Sparrow, 300; Golden-crowned Sparrow, 
1; Rufous-crowned Sparrow, 2; San Diego Song Sparrow, 30; Lincoln’s Sparrow, 6; 
Valdez Fox Sparrow, 1; Spurred Towhee, 15; Anthony’s Brown Towhee, 60; Tree 
Swallow, 14; California Shrike, 28; Dusky Warbler, 2; Audubon’s Warbler, 300; Tule 
Yellow-throat, 10; Pipit, 100; California Thrasher, 3; Western Mockingbird, 7; Rock 
Wren, 4; San Diego Wren, 3; Western House Wren, 4; Western Winter Wren, 1; Tule 
Wren, 6; Plain Titmouse, 4; Bush-Tit, 60; Pallid Wren-Tit, 30; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
40; Western Gnatcatcher, 20; Dwarf Hermit Thrush, 80; Western Robin, 15; Western 
Bluebird. All large numbers estimated. Total, 103 species, 9,227. individuals.— 
ALLAN Brooks and Wiii1aAm LEon Dawson. 

Eugene, Ore.—Dec. 25; 10.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Cloudy to sunshine; ground bare, 
and wet; wind none; temp. about 42°. Killdeer, 4; Chinese Pheasant, 1; Red-shafted 
Flicker, 2; Crow, 2; Willow (?) Goldfinch, 8; Western Meadowlark, 50; Junco sp., 100; 
Song Sparrow, 10; Oregon Towhee, 1; Western Winter Wren, 6; Sierra Creeper, 1; 
Oregon Chickadee, 10; Varied Thrush, 2; Western Bluebird, 60; Western Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 120. Total, 15 species, 377 individuals—Harriet W. THOMSON. 

Mulino, Ore. (Ten miles south of Oregon City).—o9.25 a.m. to 4 P.M. Foggy; 
wind north, light; temp., max. 28°, min. 26°. Bob-white, 12; Mountain Quail, 
15; Oregon Ruffed Grouse, 1; Ring-necked Pheasant, 5; Gairdner’s Woodpecker, 1; 
Northern Red-breasted Sapsucker, 3; Red-shafted Flicke: (probably includes North- 
west Flicker also), 11; Steller’s Jay, 1; Pine Grosbeak, heard, 1; Shufeldt’s Junco, 230; 
Rusty Song Sparrow, 19; Oregon Towhee, 18; Seattle Wren, 6; Western Winter Wren, 
actual count, 60 (many more heard); California Creeper, 2; Slender-billed Nuthatch, 
2; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Oregon Chickadee, 6; Chestnut-backed Chickadee, 10; 
Western Golden-crowned Kinglet, 32; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 3; Western Robin, 1. 
Total, 22 species, 440 individuals —ALEXANDER WALKER and Erica J. DretRIcu.: 

Corvallis, Ore. (hills northwest of town).—Dec. 26; 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. Dense fog 
covering valley and base of hills; a trace of snow on the hills; wind south, light; temp. 
34°. Oregon Ruffed Grouse, 1; Ring-necked Pheasant, 5; Northwestern Flicker, -21; 
Coast Jay, 4; Crow, 5; Western Meadowlark, 6; Brewer’s Blackbird, 75; Oregon Junco, 
500; Rusty Song Sparrow, 6; Oregon Towhee, 1; Western Winter Wren, 10; California 
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Creeper, 3; Slender-billed Nuthatch, 1; Oregon Chickdee, 3; Western Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 8; Western Robin, 35; Western Bluebird, 15. Total, 17 species, 700 individuals. 
—A. J. STOVER. 

Spokane, Wash.—Dec. 24; 10.30 A.M. to 12 M. Clear; light fall of snow; temp. 
35°. Flicker, 2; Redpoll, 6; Cedar Waxing, 50; Slender-billed Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 
3; Robin, 1; Western Bluebird, 7. Total, 7 species, 74 individuals—Cora B. RoBerts. 

Santa Barbara, Isle of Pines, Cuba.—Dec. 13; 8.30 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Fair; windy; 
temp. 80°. Rolling country, open pine-woods except along the numerous small streams 
which are bordered with thick, hardwood jungles, royal and cabbage palms. One Sec- 
tion. Cuban Crane (Grus nesioles), 4; Cuban Quail (Colinus cubanensis), 12; Pigeon 
(Columba inornata), 6; West Indian Mourning Dove (Zenaidura macroura macroura), 
35; Cuban Ground Dove (Chaemepelia passerina aflavida), 20; Southern Turkey Buz- 
zard (Catharies aura aura), 8; Cuban Sparrow Hawk (Falco sparveroides), 5; Caracara 
(Polyborus cheriway), 1; Cuban Pigmy Owl (Glaucidium siju), 1; Cuban Green Parrot 
(Amasona leucocephala), 25; Ani (Crotophaga ani), 50; Isle of Pines Lizard Cuckoo 
(Saurothera merlini decolor), 3; Isle of Pines Trogon (Priotelus temnurus vescus), 1; 
Cuban Tody (Todus multicolor), 1; Isle of Pines Green Woodpecker ( Xiphidiopicus 
percussus insulae-pinorum), 4; Isle of Pines Red-bellied Woodpecker (Centurus super- 
ciliaris murceus), 2; Ricord’s Emerald Hummingbird (Riccordia riccordii riccordii), 
2; Cuban Kingbird (Tyrannus cubensis), 6; Cuban Crested Flycatcher (Myiarchus 
sagrae), 1; Cuban Pewee (Blacicus caribaeus), 6; Cuban Meadowlark (Sturnella hip- 
pocrepis), 6; Cuban Oriole (Icterus hypomelas), 30; Cuban Grackle ( Holoquiscalus 
gundlachi), 150; Melodious Grassquit (Tiaris canora), 4; Yellow-faced Grassquit (Tiaris 
olivacea olivacea), 50; Isle of Pines Tanager (Spindalis pretreit pinus), 12; Gundlach’s 
Vireo (Vireo gundlachii), 1; White-eyed Vireo (Vireo griseus griseus), 1; Black and 
White Warbler (Mniotilia varia), 1; Parula Warbler (Compsothlypis americana), 6; 
Palm Warbler (Dendroica palmarum palmarum), 20; Prairie Warbler (Dendroica dis- 
color), 1; Water-Thrush (Seiurus noveboracensis), 4; Louisiana Water-Thrush (Seiurus 
motacilla), 2; Fernandina’s Warbler (Teretistris fernandine), 25; American Redstart 
(Setophaga ruticilla), 4; Red-legged Thrush (Mimocichla rubripes rubripes, 5. Total, 
37 species, 515 individuals.—A. C. Reap. 


Book News and Reviews 


A History or tHE GAME Brirps, WILD- 
Fowl. AND SHORE Brrps oF MASSACHU- 
SETTS AND ADJACENT StatTes,Including 
those used for food, which have dis- 
appeared since the settlement of the 
country, and those which are now hunted 
for food or sport, with observations on 
their former abundance and recent 
decrease in numbers; also the means of 
conserving those still in existence. By 
Epwarp Howe Forsuss, State Orni- 
thologist of Massachusetts. Illustrated 
with drawings by W. T. Beecroft and 


the author, and photographs by Her- 
bert K. Job and others. Issued by the 
Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
culture, 1912, 8vo, xvi + 622 pages; 
37 half-tones, 108 line cuts. 


This book, the contents of which is 
indicated by its title, is worthy to be 
placed with its author’s preceding work on 
‘Useful Birds and their Protection.’ The 
two volumes combined present a review of 
the Massachusetts avifauna in a manner 
eminently creditable alike to Mr. For- 
bush and to the state of which he is orni- 
thologist. 

After an historical introduction (pp. 
I-35) containing a graphic pen picture of 
the former abundance of game birds in 
America, we have (Part I, pp. 39-396) 
more or less extended biographies, accom- 
panied by descriptions of plumage and 
line-cuts, of nearly every species, of the 
Grebes, Loons, Ducks, Geese, Swans, 
Rail, Gallinules, Shore-birds, Bob-white, 
Grouse, and Dove. 

Part II (pp. 309-494) presents a “‘his- 
tory of the game birds, and other birds 
hunted for food or sport, which have been 
driven out of Massachusetts and adjacent 
states, or exterminated, since the settle- 
ment of the country.” The data given 
here are of much historical and biological 
importance. The species treated are the 
Great Auk, Labrador Duck, Eskimo Cur- 
lew, Passenger Pigeon, Trumpeter Swan, 
Whooping and Sandhill Cranes, and Wild 
Turkey. 

The one-time abundance of these birds, 
their gradual decrease in number, ‘and the 


causes which have led to their disappear- 
ance, are here stated at length, no less 
than thirty-nine pages being devoted to 
the Pigeon alone. 

A recountal of the conditions which have 
led to the loss of these birds naturally 
leads to the practical discussion of the 
Conservation of Game Birds found in 
Part III (pp. 479-595). Here is given just 
the kind of information in regard to the 
causes of decrease and methods of attrac- 
tion and protection of game birds which a 
state desirous of preserving its assets in 
game-bird life should bring to the atten- 
tion of its citizens. Mr. Forbush’s work 
therefore appeals to the ornithologist, the 
sportsman, and the conservationist, each 
of whom may turn to it for authoritative 
information.—F. M. C. 


A Hanp-List or Britisn Birps, WITH AN 
ACCOUNT OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
Eacu SPECIES IN THE Britisn IsLEs 
AND ABROAD. By Ernest HArrTeRrt, 
F. C. Jourparn, N. F. Ticenurst, and 
H. F. Witnersy. Witherby & Co., 326 
High Holborn, London, W. C., 1912. 
The fact that this volume is produced by 

individual effort, rather than by the Brit- 

ish Ornithologists’ Union, and the plea of 
its authors for a strict observance of the 
rules of the International Commission on 

Zodblogical Nomenclature, rather than an 

indiscriminate yielding to one’s own ‘‘con- 

venience, likes, and dislikes,” gives the 

American reader cause to rejoice in the 

existence of the standard nomenclature 

which the American Ornithologists’ Union 
supplies in its ‘Check-List.’ Aside from 
its greater authoritativeness, however, the 

American book contains less information 

concerning the species treated than the 

British one. The latter lists only 460 

species and subspecies, or less than one- 

half the number contained in the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union ‘Check-List,’ 
and consequently more space can be 
devoted to each bird. References are 
given to the original description (with 
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type locality), to Yarrell, and Saunders, or 
subsequent authors, a detailed paragraph 
on distribution in England with data of 
the occurrence of the rarer species, a 
shorter paragraph on distribution abroad, 
and, in the case of migratory species, a 
statement of routes and times of migration. 

An analytical synopsis of the species in 
the list according to the season or manner of 
their occurrence is unfortunately wanting; 
but it is evident that an exceptionally 
large number (possibly, one-third) of the 
469 species recorded are of wholly acci- 
dental or extremely infrequent occurrence. 

Among this number are the Yellow- 
billed and Black-billed Cuckoos, though 
most British records of the smaller North 
American land-birds are here considered, 
no doubt wisely, to have been based on 
escaped cage-birds. The Red-winged 
Blackbird has been taken more than once, 
but the individuals captured are believed 
to have escaped from captivity, “the 
species not being migratory;” a statement 
which will surprise those who eagerly 
await the arrival of the migratory host of 
Red-wings in early March! 

The ‘Hand-List’ will, without doubt, at 
once take its place as the standard work of 
reference, and it may be particularly 
commended to American bird students 
who are so fortunate as to have in pros- 
pect a visit to Great Britain —F. M. C. 


ELEMENTARY BroLoGy, ANIMAL AND 
Human. By James Epwarp PEABopy, 
A. M., and ArtHur Ettsworts Hunt, 
Ph. B. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1912. 16mo., xiv-194-212 pages, many 
ills. Price, $1. 

It is astonishing what an amount of 
definite and directive information the 
authors of nature-study manuals manage 
to compress within volumes which are 
sold at prices placing them within reach 
of everyone. The present volume, for ex- 
ample, has not only a general review of 
the animal kingdom, but devotes some 200 
pages to human biology. 

Comparatively little space can, of 
course, be devoted to any one group of 
animals; but at least we are given the 
essential facts of its structure and economy, 
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and are told where the subject: may be 
pursued further. Thus of Birds (Chap. II, 
pp. 62-100) we have suggestions for 
methods of study, sections on the skeleton, 
the feather, the egg and its development, 
nesting, classification; with examples of 
well-known types, migration, importance 
of birds to man, destruction, and conser- 
vation, with references. Surely, an, excel- 
lent introduction to a study of bird-life.— 
F. M. C. 
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Tue Massachusetts Audubon Society, 
in conformance with its now long-estab- 
lished custom, issues an attractive ‘Audu- 
bon Calendar.’ The six 10){ x 8-inch 
colored plates contain life-size figures of 
the following species: Phoebe, Tree Swal- 
low, Crested Flycatcher, Orchard Oriole, 
Golden-winged Warbler, and Chipping 
Sparrow. The accompanying text is from 
Hoffmann’s admirable ‘Guide to the Birds 
of New England and Eastern New York.’ 


Tue Annual Report of Edward Howe 
Forbush, State Ornithologist of Massa- 
chusetts (Fifty-ninth Annual Report of 
the State Board of Agriculture), as usual 
evidences the activity of this official in 
more widely diffusing a knowledge of the 
value of birds to the commonwealth and 
in arousing an increased interest in their 
protection. 


‘A Bird Almanac,’ by Millicent Hinkley 
and Nettie M. Sadler, published by the 
Fine Arts Circle of the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church of Syracuse, N. Y., pre- 
sents, in attractive form, varied and sea- 
sonable information in regard to events 
in the bird world for each month in the 
year. It is illustrated with photographs 
and pen-and-ink drawings. 


‘Tue Birds’ Convention,’ by Harriet W. 
Myers, issued by the Out West Magazine 
of Los Angeles, Cal., describes the adven- 
tures of the birds’ lives as related by them 
in a convention they are supposed to have 
held. Thirty-six illustrations from nature 
form an attractive feature of the book. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


THE cause of popular bird study has 
suffered a great loss in the death of 
Chester A. Reed, which occurred at Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, on December 16, 
1912. Although only thirty-six years old, 
Mr. Reed had already made important 
and unique contributions to the wider 
diffusion of a knowledge of birds through 
the volumes which he had illustrated. He 
was possessed of exceptional ability as a 
depicter of bird-life, was a tireless worker, 
and was making steady progress in his art, 
with every prospect ofa productive 
future, when he fell a victim to pneu- 
monia. 


A writer in “The Auk’ for October, 1912, 
queries the value of bird photographs as 
scientific representations of the scenes in 
bird-life they record. “I take it,” he 
writes, “that the birds in most photo- 
graphs do not appear at all as they would 
under average conditions in their natural 
surroundings.’’ And he would even have 
us believe that ‘“‘the end and aim’ of the 
bird photographer is to make the birds 
they photograph as conspicuous as pos- 
sible. 

Beyond question, the bird photographer 
does, on occasion, take undue liberties with 
his subject; but also, unquestionably, he 
has presented us with a vast amount of 
data of the highest scientific importance, 
and in most instances it requires compara- 
tively little experience to decide whether 
the photographer’s desire to secure a 
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picture has marred the scientific value of 
his work. In other words, it is usually 
possible to tell whether or not the photog- 
rapher has chosen some view-point or 
changed the nature of a bird’s surround- 
ings in order to make it appear, from a 
mere pictorial standpoint, more attractive, 
or whether he has made a faithful record 
of things as they are. ; 

A photograph of fledglings placed in a 
row on a twig before a white background 
presents: them under such obviously 
artificial conditions that no one would 
think of citing such a photograph as a true 
record of the bird’s appearance under 
natural conditions; but photographs of 
birds on their nests, whether made at a 
distance or nearby, usually represent them 
under conditions which make such 
photographs truly scientific records. Some- 
times, it is true, the photographer makes 
the figure of the bird so large that but 
little room is left for its surroundings. 
Here again, however, the shortcomings of 
the picture are obvious and hence not 
misleading. 

The pages of Brrp-LorE possess many 
photographs of birds which we. believe 
truthfully represent them as they appear 
in nature; and for purposes of comparison 
in the present connection we reproduce 
two of them, one illustrating conspicuous- 
ness, the other inconspicuc The 
first shows approximately 400 Gannets 
nesting on a broad ledge of the red sand- 
stone cliffs of Boriaventure Island, about 
200 feet below the photographer, and we 
believe it to be as faithful a rendering of 
the scene, as we saw it, as can be por- 
trayed in black and white. The second, 
made at a distance of a few feet, repre- 
sents a nesting Ptarmigan, a totally 
different type of bird and background, but 
in an equally truthful manner; and we 
maintain that such photographs repro- 
duce nature with all the exactness which 
science requires. 


On January 8, the Editor, accompanied 
by Louis Agassiz Fuertes and four assist- 
ants, sailed from New York for Colombia, 
to be gone for several months. 


The Audubon Hocieties 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the editor, at 53 Arlington Avenue, Providence, R. I 


METHODS OF WORK 


The first reply to some of the inquiries made in the last issue may be found 
in the November number of The Nature-Study Review, where the following 
“News Note” appears: “The cities of Los Angeles and Pasadena have taken a 
most progressive step in the appointment of special supervisors of nature- 
study, school-gardening and agriculture in the elementary schools. Los 
Angeles has secured the services of Mr. C. F. Palmer, formerly head of the 
Department of Agriculture in Gardena Agricultural High School. He will act 
as chief supervisor. Under him there will be a half dozen special supervisors, 
some of whom have already been appointed. Pasadena has already appointed 
Miss Charlotte Hoak special supervisor in this work, and may possibly appoint 
another special supervisor during the year.” 

In Washington, D. C., the class of 1912 in Normal School No. 1, after a 
successful and inspiring course in real outdoor nature-study work, conceived 
the happy idea of leasing a plot of wild land within accessible distance to the 
school, although well out in the country, and erecting a small bungalow thereon 
for the use of nature-study classes from the school, the entire proprietorship 
of which is to be passed over to the school after a term of years. 

Miss Mary Wheeler, the principal of one of the best known private schools 
for girls in the East, has recently purchased a farm of seventy-eight acres, 
including a comfortable house and barns in the country some five miles east 
of the regular school-buildings in Providence, and on this farm opportunity 
will be given for horticulture, agriculture, landscape-gardening, domestic 
science and nature-study, besides sports and outdoor recreations. ‘The 
addition of the farm to the equipment of Miss Wheeler’s School has two dis- 
tinct advantages: It is an answer to an increasing demand, as yet little met, for 
a private school in which girls can specialize in agricultural work, both theo- 
retical and practical; and it combines the desirable features of a city and a 
country school.” 

The Hartford Bird Study Club of Connecticut has combined in its program 
for the coming year.some of the most attractive and helpful methods of study- 
ing birds; and, moreover, it has done this in such a way that all sorts of people 
ought to be reached. Descriptive talks on the structure and identification of 
birds, stereopticon lectures dealing with particular and practical subjects, 
which should interest not only bird-students and teachers, but also the public 
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at large, field expeditions of various kinds, discussions of the legal and economic 
status of birds, demonstrations of winter feeding stations, visits to private 
ornithological collections of rare value, talks on bird-literature with an occa- 
sional social meeting interspersed, make up, in brief, the extremely well- 
planned schedule of this club. Two to four competent guides, or leaders, are 
appointed for each field trip, while the indoor meetings are carefully arranged 
and placed in charge of special speakers or committees. Emphasis is laid upon 
the benefits derived from keeping note-books, and suggestions are made as to 
how best to do this. 

The casual reader, upon glancing through such a program, cannot fail to 
be impressed, first, with the variety, and second, with the excellent correlation 
of the matter presented. Here is a year’s schedule of work containing some- 
thing to everyone’s taste, with the date of each lecture, meeting, field trip, or 
social occasion, set down in order. 

In connection with the lectures offered, one point is especially valuable for 
Audubon societies to consider, and this is the payment of an admission fee. 
The Hartford Bird Study Club gives a course of five stereopticon lectures 
during the year, for which a season ticket is issued at the nominal price of 
one dollar. 


It is a question which has been much discussed, whether illustrated lectures 
given primarily for the benefit of the public should be free. For a long time it 
has been the policy of the Audubon Society to offer as much as it could possibly 


afford to, both in the way of lectures and literature, without charge; but the 
opinion seems to be gaining ground that the public appreciates and patronizes 
what it pays for more than what is given to it gratis at least in the matter of 
lectures. If this is the case, it is time to profit by the suggestion, not only 
from the standpoint of finances, but also from that of keeping the standard 
of lectures high, and the reputation of all of our enterprises distinctive and 
attractive. 

Finally, the welfare of this neighboring Bird Club is placed in the hands of 
various committees, which represent a variety of interests, as the following 
titles indicate, namely, an Executive, a Program, a Field, a Protection, a 
Publicity, and an Educational Committee. 

It is undoubtedly true that many Bird Clubs and Audubon Societies with 
a membership as large, if not exceeding that of the Hartford Club, are not 
actively at work, simply from lack of practical methods. In bird-study, as in 
everything else, system is one of the chief factors insuring success. 

The methods just described represent very different conditions and environ- 
ments, but whether in the elementary schools of cities, normal schools, pri- 
vate koarding-schools, or clubs, the study of birds and nature is being more 
and more widely recognized and systematized. It would be helpful to all who 
are interested in this subject to advise the School Department of the progress 
of this invaluable study throughout our own and other countries.—A. H. W. 


The Audubon Societies 


FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Exercise VII: Birds’ Map of America, Concluded 
Correlated Studies: Geography. Spelling and Elementary Agriculture 


In reviewing briefly the two preceding exercises, let us take the Snowflake, 
or Snow Bunting, as our guide, and try to picture some of its extensive jour- 
neyings over a vast part of the northern hemisphere quite unknown to us. 

Striking in appearance, first, because it is the only member of the Sparrow 
family [Fringillide] with a conspicuous amount of white in its plumage, and, 
second, because the males and females and young differ not only in color and 
markings, but also with the changing seasons, as the frontispiece shows, the 
“White Snowbird” is known in the Alleghanian fauna only as a winter visitor, 
in the Canadian and most of the Hudsonian faunas as a migrant and winter 
resident, and in the Alaskan-Arctic and Barren Ground faunas as a summer 
resident. 

The Snowflake is found in the northern part of both hemispheres, a fact 
worthy of note, which may be expressed in one long but descriptive phrase, 
circumpolar in distribution. A harbinger of cold and stormy weather in tem- 
perate latitudes, this little Bunting finds its summer home and nesting-site as 
far north as human beings have ever made their way. Take 83° north latitude 
and trace its course around the Pole, if you would discover the extreme limits 
of the summer haunts of this hardy bird. In northern Greenland, frigid 
Spitzbergen probably, and, indeed, throughout most of the land areas south to 
the Arctic Circle, its mossy nest may be found. The most southerly breeding- 
place of the Snowflake known in 1874 was on Southampton Island, where 
Captain Lyons chanced to see a nest on the grave of an Esquimaux child. 
By reading the log-books of polar explorers, -you may obtain more recent 
records of the occurrence of this feathered traveler. In North America, the 
genus of Snow Buntings is represented by two subspecies and one species. 
The Snow Bunting which visits the United States is the most widely distributed 
of these, for the Pribilof Snow Bunting is restricted to the Siberian Coast of 
Bering Sea and the Aleutian, Shumagin, Pribilof and Commander Islands, 
while McKay’s Snow Bunting is a summer resident on Hall and St. Matthew 
Islands, migrating in winter only as far as the mainland of western Alaska. 

The Snow Bunting but rarely visits latitudes south of the Alleghanian 
fauna, and then only in seasons of severe cold and storms. It has been known 
to stray as far south as Florida and the Bermudas; but such wanderings from 
its normal range are accidental, for these places are in the warm temperate part 
of North America, and are seldom, if ever, frequented by species of the far north. 

Leaving now the Arctic and cold temperate belts, and also the north warm 
temperate or so-called Transition (Alleghanian) belt, we come to the highly 
diversified faunas of the middle and south warm temperate parts of our con- 
tinent. The line which we have already noticed divides the humid East from 
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the arid West throughout most of the United States near the rooth meridian, 
becomes more noticeable the farther south we go. We shall not expect, 
therefore, to find one transcontinental faunal belt sweeping from ocean to 
ocean, as in the northern faunas, but must now distinguish between the eastern 
and western parts of each faunal division. Directly south of the Transition 
zone the middle warm temperate belt is divided into the Carolinian fauna to 
the east and the Upper Sonoran to the west. Similarly, the south warm tem- 
perate belt is divided into the Louisianian fauna to the east and the Lower 
Sonoran to the west. 

According to Dr. Merriam, the Carolinian fauna extends over the Middle 
States (excepting mountain areas which belong to the Transition and Boreal 
faunas), southeastern South Dakota, eastern Nebraska, Kansas, part of 
Oklahoma, nearly all of Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Maryland and 
Delaware, a large part of West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and New 
Jersey, besides parts of Alabama, Georgia, North and South Carolina, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Michigan, and southern Ontario. A peculiar 
extension of this fauna is found in a narrow arm running up the valley of the 
Hudson and out upon Long Island and southern Connecticut. Dovetailed 
into the Alleghanian fauna at so many points and so irregularly toward the 
north, and into the Louisianian fauna toward the south, the Carolinian area 
is of great interest. 

West of the Mississippi River, we find the more arid Upper Sonoran fauna 
spreading out over a country of entirely different aspect. In eastern Montana 
and Wyoming, southwestern South Dakota, western Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas, and eastern Colorado and New Mexico, it covers great 
plains; while in Washington and Oregon it follows the broad valleys of the 
Columbia, Malheur and Harney Rivers. In California, too, we may find it 
along the San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys, as well as over the Snake 
Plains of Idaho, the Sevier and Salt Lake deserts of Utah, while traces of it are 
found at points in Nevada and Arizona. 

The entire middle temperate belt comprising the Carolinian and Upper 
Sonoran areas is very rich in forms of vegetable and animal life. It is notable 
for the long and varied list of crops and fruits which may be successfully grown 
within its limits, for here warm temperate conditions are at their best, being 
neither too hot nor too cold. 

The Ruffed Grouse, which has numerous relatives to the North and West, 
ranges from the Transition zone well down to the south warm temperate in the 
wooded districts of the eastern United States. Unlike the Snow Bunting, it is 
a permanent resident wherever it occurs. The Upper Sonoran area has no 
Ruffed Grouse except along its extreme northern border, so that we may call 
this species representative of eastern faunal areas in warm temperate latitudes. 

The south warm temperate belt which, as we have noted, is divided into 
an eastern humid and western arid part, intersected by the great continental 
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divide and Mexican plateau region in New Mexico, and the north and eastern 
parts of Arizona, show an almost equally great diversity as the middle warm 
temperate zone. Along the southeastern Atlantic coast and Gulf States, the 
fertile stretches of the Louisianian fauna offer rich opportunities to the rice 
and cotton planters and the fruit-grower; while humid conditions extend well 
to the middle of Texas, giving way to arid lands in western Texas and to Caro- 
linian, Alleghanian, and even Boreal faunal areas, crossing the plateau district 
and mountains, until in southwestern Arizona the great desert area of the 
United States is reached. It is a wonderful zone to travel through, from the 
rice-fields and cotton belt of the East, the extensive grazing lands of Texas, and 
the high altitudes of the divide, to the parched desert, and the orchards of olives, 
dates, figs, and lemons of the more fertile sections of the Lower Sonoran area. 

South of this entire belt, occur little strips and patches of tropical fauna, 
first, in the Antilles and the southern tip of Florida, where the humidity makes 
a true tropical environment; second, along the extreme southeastern coast 
line of Texas; and, third, in the southern part of Lower California and the 
eastern coast-line of the Gulf of California; and, also, in a narrow arm extend- 
ing up the valley of the lower Colorado River. These three areas are repre- 
sented respectively, first, by the tropical Floridian fauna; second, by the semi- 
tropical Tamaulipan fauna, and, third by the St. Lucas fauna, which is also 
semitropical for the most part. 

Coming to Mexico, we find that only its eastern and western coast-lines 
are in the tropical belt as far south as latitude 18°, below which, and including 
the boot of land known as Yucatan and all of Central America, tropical con- 
ditions prevail. Over the extensive Mexican plateau district, we find not only 
the Lower and Upper Sonoran faunas but also the Alleghanian and Boreal, 
which is due to the high altitude of this section. 

And now let us see what characteristic forms of life are found in this won- 
derful land of plenty and paucity, and compare them with the more northern 
forms noted in the preceding exercise. 


TABLE OF MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN WARM TEMPERATE FAUNAL AREAS 


Crops AND MIDDLE SOUTHERN 
_ Fruits 


Ogun denote | ar 
number of kinds) Carolinian | Upper Sonoran Louisianian Lower Sonoran 


Sassafras Sagebrush Long-leaf Pine Creosote Bush 
Tulip tree Greasewoods Lob = Pine Mesquites 
Hackberry Pifion Magnolia Acacias 
Sycamore a ed Live Oak Cactuses 
Sweet gum urrowing Owl Bald Cypress Yuccas 

Rose Magnolia Brewer’s Sparrow Tupelo = . 
Redbu Nevada Sage Spar-; Cane ockingbird 
row 

Persimmon Lazuli Finch Mockingbird Road Runner 
Short-leaf Pine Sage Thrasher Painted patins | Cactus Wren 
Opossum Nuttall’s Poor-will Prothonotary arb-| Canfion Wren 


Gray Fox Bullock’s Oriole 


Fox Squirrel Rough-winged Swal-| 
low } 
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TABLE OF MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN WARM TEMPERATE FAauUNAL Areas, Continued 


CROPS AND 
Froits 
(Figures denote 
number of kinds) 


Wheat 


y 
Buckwheat...... ; 


pples ... 
Crabapples. 
Apricots. .. 
Cherries... . 
Cranberries 
Grapes 
Peaches . 
Nectarines 
Pears. ... 


Plums and Prunes .| 


Quince ...... 
Raspberries 
Strawberries 


Lima Beans 
Sorghum.... 
Sugar Beet. . 
Sweet Potatoes 
Tobacco .... ‘ 
White Potatoes 


| 5 
Raspberries 
8 


MIDDLE 


Carolinian 


Cardinal Grosbeak 


Carolina Wren 
Tufted Titmouse 
Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher 


| Summer Tanager 


Yellow-breasted 


Chestnut 
Hickory-nut 


Hazelnut 
Walnut 


Barley 


Rye 
Buckwheat 
123 
4 
10 


20 
(in cold bogs) 
31 


I 
Peanuts 
Cowpeas 
Flax 
Hemp 


| Lima Beans 
| Sorghum 


Sugar Beet 
Sweet Potatoes 
Tobacco 

White Potatoes 


SouTHERN 


Upper Sonoran 


Louisianian 


! 
| Lower Sonoran 


Five-toed Kangaroo 
Rat 

Pocket Mice 

Grasshopper Mice 

Sage Chipmunk 

Sage Cottontail 


Idaho Rabbit 


Ground Squirrels (3)| 


Black-tailed Jack 
abbit 

Kaffir Corn 

Alfalfa 


Barley 
Rye 


10 
(in certain places) 
Cowpeas 


Hemp 

Lima Beans 
Sorghum 
Sugar Beet 
Sweet Potatoes 
Tobacco 

White Potatoes 


' 
Swallow-tailed Kite 
Mississippi Kite 


a Fox Squir-| Gambels’ 


re 
Cotton Rat 
Rice-field Rat 
| Wood Rat 


Free-tailed Bat 
Dewberry 


Turpentine 
Rice 
3 
2 


Barley 
Rye 


2 
Chinese Quince 


Peanuts 
Cowpeas 


Lima Beans 
Sorghum 


Sweet Potatoes 
Tobacco 


Black-throated Des- 


e w 
Texas Nighthawk 
Quail 


| Four-toed Kangaroo 

| at 

Sonoran Pocket 

ice 

} Ragpeseed Desert 
Ox 


| Big-eared Bat 

| White-haired Bat 
| Cork Oak 

| Alfalfa 

2 

I 

1 


| 

Barley 
| Rye 

| 


| 


' 


e) 
Peanuts 
Cowpeas 
lax 
Hemp 


Sorghum 


Sweet Potatoes 
Tobacco 


In addition to the foregoing list, let us note that in the Upper Sonoran area, 


filberts, hazelnuts, European walnuts, and chestnuts thrive; in the Louisianian, 
tea, China-grass, jute, and above all, cotton, besides sugar-cane, castor-oil 
bean, pecans, almonds, pomelos, pomegranates, oranges, figs, mulberries, 
mandarins, loquats, lemons, kumquats, and Japanese persimmons, which are 
also found in the Lower Sonoran area, and finally as products mostly 
restricted to the Lower Sonoran, ramie, pyrethrum, opium poppy, mustard, 
canaigre, avocado, carod, cherimoyer, jujube, granadilla, limes, pistachio nuts, 
tamarinds, pineapples, olives, dates, and guavas. 

Looking over this remarkable list, we can understand how so many people 
are interested in the agricultural resources of the lower temperate zone; for 
even the desert may yet be made to yield fruits and crops of great value. The 
list of fruits, vegetables, and plants which thrive in the Floridian area is very 
long, and contains many names entirely strange to those who live in the temper- 
ate zones. Some characteristic forms of life in this humid tropical area are the 
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royal palm, Jamaica dogwood, manchineel, mahogany, mangrove, Caracara Eagle, 
White-crowned Pigeon, Zenaida Dove, Quail Dove, Bahama Vireo (1), Bahama 
Honey-creeper, camphor, coffee, banana, pineapple, eggfruit, cashew nut, lemon, 
citron, lime, oranges, ramie and tobacco. 

With irrigation, the arid, semitropical, St. Lucas area is developing large 
possibilities, but as yet the list of its products, as well as those of the Tamauli- 
pan area in southeastern Texas, is quite incomplete. 

The giant cactus, desert acacia, palo verdes and fan-leaf palm are charac- 
teristic of the former, while in the latter, the jaguar, ocelot, armadillo, some 
tropical cats, and many tropical birds are found. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Learn to spell every new name in this exercise, and look up its meaning, location 
and history. Make a list of the crops and fruits which thrive in your locality. 

If you live in a large city, try to see as many different kinds of vegetables, nuts 
and fruits as possible. 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


In the year of 1912, when I was in the seventh grade, I became very much 
interested in the study of birds. My father also was interested in the subject, 
and so he and I made a bird-house. We thought that the birds would like to 
have it located in some high place, and so we put it up on one of the high 
peaks of our barn. 

One afternoon I saw a little robin carrying an angle-worm in its mouth. It 
walked along the sidewalk near my home for about twenty minutes, enjoying 
the prospect of its lunch, I suppose. But, while doing this another Robin 
came up, and he evidently liked what the other one had, and, taking the 
liberty, he helped himself to part of it. Well, of course they would quarrel 
about it, and things were very exciting for a time; but, as the other one found 
another large worm on the sidewalk, they flew away quite contented, and I 
have never seen them, that I know of, from that day to this. 

When I was a little girl I was not very strong, and was sick in bed a great 
deal of the time. There was a tree across the road from my home which had a 
Robin’s nest in it. This little nest was occupied for three summers by a family 
of Robins, whom I could watch from my bed. They were quite tame for 
Robins with me, as I fed and watered them for a long time; but one rather 
cold autumnal day I saw them flying south, and, as I watched them, I wondered 
if they were ever coming back again, for at that time many birds were 
migrating south. When the fourth summer came, I watched for a long time 
to see if my friends were not coming back, but they did not. They had evi- 
dently located in some other place to have their home, and, strange to say, 
no other family has ever been there since my little friends left me-—MARIAN 
Eni Scumint (aged 13 ), 7th Grade, Chelsea, Mich. 
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One day, two or three years ago, I happened to be upstairs in my grand- 
mother’s house, and saw on the window-sash outside a Robin’s nest with five 
tiny light blue eggs in it. I watched every day, takin~ great care not to let the 
birds see me. The female took care of the nest in the hot sun. 

Finally, one day about two weeks later, I happened to be looking at the 
nest and saw five baby Robins. They were stretching their little necks and had 
their mouths wide open, for they were very hungry. The mother bird was 
getting food for them; I watched longer, and soon she came back with some 
worms for her babies. The babies were very thin and did not have any feathers. 
I watched every day and they grew and grew, the feathers began to come out 
and the birds got larger and larger, and the mother bird did not stay with them 
all day, but she kept good watch over them, and fed them good things. My 
grandmother put things outdoors from the table, and the mother bird came 
and got them for her babies, for a week or two. Then they got large enough to 
leave the nest, and one day one by one they flew away, following the mother 
bird. They flew till I could see them no more, and the nest was left vacant 
for ever. Finally, one stormy, snowy night the next winter, the wind blew the 
nest down and it lay scattered on the ground.—GrrtrupE Mapes (aged 12), 
7th grade, Chelsea, Mich. 


One day I was playing in some bushes and I saw a brown Thrasher or a 
brown Thrush. It was quite a large bird and its color was brown, with two 
bars on the wings and white specks on the breast. They build the nest of straw, 
sticks, etc.,and they build them on the ground under bushes. 

After the nest had little birds in it, the old Thrushes began to get food of 
worms and insects. The little birds stayed in the nest for quite a long time, 
ahd one day I looked in the nest and the little ones were gone. This y< «r they 
have not come back to build their nest there because the bushes are cut down.— 
GLaApys SPIEGELBERG (aged 12), 7th grade, Chelsea, Mich. 


[These three letters, selected from the 7th grade,-which will be followed in another 
issue by other letters from the same school, suggest first, the pleasure which young people 
take in watching birds; second, the quickness with which they develop the power of 
observation; and, third, the value of describing actual experiences in place of doing 
routine exercises in the school-room. 

The little girl who saw the Brown Thrasher, and pictured the bird as brown all over 
with two white bars on the wings and white specks on the breast, will learn later on to 
see the white breast streaked with brown, a distinction of small importance as compared 
with the observation that the bird and its mate did not return to their accustomed 
nesting-place the following year because the bushes had been cut down. 

The young observer who followed the history of the Robin’s nest from the time she 
happened to find it until it was blown down in a winter storm made a discovery quite 
worth while concerning the durability and destruction of one kind of nests, besides 
learning at first hand several interesting facts about young birds in the nest, re Sempe | 
with reference to their growth; while the child who studied birds with her father and 
attracted them to her sick-room will hardly forget ker feathered friends and her many 
happy experiences with them, as she grows older. 

The letters from this school contain an unusual number of personal observations, 
and offer an excellent example of the interest which boys and girls naturally take in 
the outdoor life around them. Other teachers will do well to encourage their pupils to 
write about what they actually hear and see in nature.—A. H. W.] 
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A striking case of the survival of the fittest is seen when we compare the 
relative abundance of the three common species of North American Curlews 
today with their status fifty years ago. Whereas, at that time, the Hudsonian 
Curlew was the rarest of the three, it is now by far the commonest. The vast 
flocks of Eskimo Curlew, that formetly frequented the Labrador coast every 
summer or visited the New England coast at frequent intervals, have all dis- 
appeared. They were tame and unsuspicious, were easily decoyed, and were 
therefore slaughtered in enormous numbers on their feeding-grounds; they 
made a long migratory flight over the ocean from Nova Scotia to South America, 
where many undoubtedly perished in stormy weather. 

The Long-billed Curlew, once so common all over the interior prairie 
regions, and even on the Atlantic coast, has gradually been driven westward 

and northward, until it is now occupying a comparatively 
a restricted range. It is such a large and conspicuous species 

that it has been much sought after by gunners, and, as it is 
not particularly shy, it has succumbed to persecution; moreover the culti- 
vation and settlement of the prairies have driven it from, or destroyed its 
favorite breeding-grounds. The Long-billed will probably be the next of the 
Curlews to disappear, perhaps within the near future. But the Hudsonian 
Curlew, on the other hand, has held its own, and in some sections it has appar- 
ently increased. This increase, however, is probably more apparent than real, 
and results from comparison with other species which are decreasing rapidly. 

The reasons for the Hudsonian Curlew’s success in the struggle for exist- 
ence are not hard to find. Its breeding-grounds are in the far north, where it is 
never disturbed; it has no dangerous migration route; it does not, ordinarily, 
migrate in very large flocks, which are susceptible to vicissitudes of weather 
and great slaughter at the hands of gunners; but, above all, it is a shy, wary, 
wily bird, quite capable of taking care of itself and well-fitted to survive. Like 
the Crow, it is more than a match for its enemies. There is no bird that has 
been more universally persecuted than the Crow, every man’s hand is against 
it, yet it is practically as abundant as ever. 

The Hudsonian Curlew, ‘Jack Curlew,’ ‘Short-billed Curlew,’ or ‘Jack,’ 
as it is called, has often been mistaken by gunners for either of the other 
two species, and some confusion seems to have existed, in regard to it, among 
the early writers on ornithology. Wilson does not seem to have recognized 
this species at all, or to have confused it with the Eskimo Curlew; and Nuttall’s 
remarks are not altogether clear on the subject. There is so much variation 
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in the length of the bill, at various ages, that young birds with short bills are 
often mistaken for Eskimo Curlew, and old birds with extra long bills are 
often called Long-billed Curlew, or Sickle-bills. 
There are certain characters, however, by which this species may be 
recognized at any age. The Long-billed Curlew is much larger, the crown of 
its head is uniformly streaked, without any median stripe, and 
Appearance _its axillars have no distinct bars; whereas the Hudsonian has a 
dusky crown with a light median stripe, and its axillars are 
distinctly barred with dusky. The Eskimo Curlew may readily be distinguished 
by its uniform dusky primaries; whereas in the Hudsonian the primaries 
have distinct buff spots or partial bars on the inner webs. The Bristle-thighed 
Curlew bears a close superficial resemblance to the Hudsonian, but its pri- 
maries are like the Eskimo Curlew’s, and its general coloration above, especially 
on the tail, is much more rufous; the ‘bristles’ are not much in evidence in 
young birds. 
The Hudsonian Curlew is widely distributed over nearly all of North 
America and part of South America. Its breeding range has not been fully 
worked out, but it is known to breed on the Barren Grounds of 
Range northern Mackenzie, and on the coast of Alaska from the 
mouth of the Yukon to Kotzebue Sound. Its principal winter 
range is on the Pacific coast of South America from Ecuador to southern Chile, 
where it is very abundant; it also winters from Lower California to the coasts 
of Guatemala and southern Honduras; on the Atlantic coast its winter range 
extends from British Guiana to the mouth of the Amazon River. Between 
these two ranges it migrates over all the intervening regions, where it can 
find suitable country, but mainly along the Pacific and Atlantic coasts; it has 
occurred as a straggler only, in Greenland and Bermuda. 
. The spring migration on the Atlantic coast reaches Florida during the 
latter half of March, the Carolinas about the middle of April, and Massachu- 
setts about the middle of May. The dates vary greatly in 
Migration different seasons, the northward movement being very gradual 
and the migration period often much prolonged. On the Pacific 
coast, the main flight appears in southern California about the middle of March, 
progresses slowly northward, reaches Alaska about the middle of May, and 
arrives on the breeding-grounds in northern Mackenzie by the end of May. 
Like most of the northern-breeding shore birds, the Hudsonian Curlew 
moves off its breeding-grounds as soon as the young are able to shift for them- 
selves, and begins its summer wanderings, or starts on its southward migra- 
tion, early in July. There are two main lines of flight, down the east and west 
coasts of the continent, as well as a more scattering flight through the central 
valleys and plains. 
The eastward flight is from the west coast of Hudson Bay, where many 
birds linger through August, to the coasts of New England and southward. A 
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few Hudsonian Curlew migrate as far east as Labrador; the species has never 
been common there, but since the disappearance of the Eskimo Curlew it 
seems to have increased. At Nantucket, Mass., Mr. Mackay gives the earliest 
date of arrival as July 13, and the average as July 20; Dr. Bishop reported 
it as arriving on the coast of North Carolina on July 22, 1904. On the New 
England coast the heavy flights often occur in September, and young birds 
often linger until well into October. The southward movement in the fall is 
very deliberate, and the last of the birds do not pass through the West Indies 
to South America until November. As with all the shore birds, the early 
flights are composed almost entirely of adult birds, and the flights of young 
birds follow, on an average, about a month later. 

The Pacific coast flights occur on corresponding dates. The early flights of 
adults reach California about the middle of July; and on the coast of Peru they 
make their appearance early in August. Young birds are common about Nome, 
Alaska, until the first of September, when large numbers are brought into the 
markets, with a few Bristle-thighed Curlew; they do not entirely disappear 
from California until November. 

Very little seems to be known‘about the nesting habits of the Hudsonian 
Curlew. Mr. MacFarlane found them breeding on the treeless Arctic tundra 

near the mouth of the Anderson River, where he took several 
Nest sets of eggs late in June and early in July; the nests were merely 

depressions in the ground lined with a few withered leaves. 
Mr. J. O. Stringer described a nest which he found on the lower Mackenzie 
River as a pile of grass, moss and weeds on an island in the river. Mr. Joseph 
Grinnell reported this species as breeding in the Kowak Valley, Alaska, between 
June 14 and 20, 1899. The eggs vary in color from a creamy drab to a brownish 
buff, and are more or less heavily spotted with various shades of brown. The 
downy young have apparently never been described, and nothing seems to be 
known about the early plumage changes. Young birds in the fall can be dis- 
tinguished from adults by their shorter bills and by the conspicuous buff spots 
on the upper parts. 

The Hudsonian Curlew is more of a littoral species than either of the others, 
and seems to prefer to frequent and feed on the seacoast. At low tide it 

resorts to the recently uncovered flats and beaches, where it 
Habits can pick up marine insects, worms, and small crustaceans 

Mr. George H. Mackay says of its feeding habits in Massachu- 
setts: ““The Hudsonian Curlew is a tide bird, frequenting the sand flats near 
the edge of the water, when they become uncovered, and resorting to marshes 
and uplands when driven from the former by the in-coming tide. They feed 
on fiddler crabs, grasshoppers, and the large gray sand spiders (Lycosa) which 
live in holes in the sand among the beach grass adjacent to headlands, huckle- 
berries, which they pick from the bushes, and beetles (Lachnosterna, Scara- 
bide), all of which are usually mixed with coarse gravel. When a flock of 
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these birds is on the ground where they have been feeding, they become scat- 
tered, twenty-five or thirty birds covering fifteen or twenty yards apiece. At 
such times they do not appear to be particularly active, moving about in a 
rather slow, stately manner, although I have once in a while seen them run.”’ 
On their inland resorts they prefer to frequent the shores of lakes, ponds, and 
marshes, but are frequently seen on the upland pastures, feeding on grass- 
hoppers, insects, or berries. 

The flight of the Hudsonian Curlew is rather slow and steady, but strong 
and protracted. When migrating, they usually fly high in the air in small 
flocks, much after the manner of Ducks and Geese. During the spring migra- 
tion on the coast of South Carolina, they congregate in immense flocks, some- 
times numbering several thousand, where they feed about the shores of the 
islands off the coast, roosting on the outer sand-bars, and flying to and from 
their feeding grounds in dense flocks, often close to the water. On the New 
England coast, they seldom fly in large flocks and are often seen flying singly, 
circling high in the air, and responding readily to an imitation of their whistle. 

It is useless to attempt to stalk the adult birds, and they will not come to 
the decoys unless the blind is well concealed if the beach grass or among bushes. 
Young birds, on the contrary, are quite unsuspicious and will decoy well. 
When coming to the decoys, they set their wings and scale for a long distance, in 
open formation and scanning the ground carefully. Their keen eyes will 
detect the slightest movement or the presence of any unusual object, which 
will cause them to wheel or spring into the air and fly away. 

Their loud whistling notes are characteristic and easily imitated. Mr. 
Mackay has well described them as follows: “They make two notes, one a 

very clear, penetrating, staccato whistle, repeated four or five 
Notes times in quick succession, and which is very far-reaching. It is 

given when flying, also when alarmed, and on taking flight. 
The other consists of two low, straight whistles, or notes, when a flock is 
alighting. Flocks also make a rolling note, lasting as long as it would take to 
count six or seven. The sound is similar to that produced by a boy’s lead 
bird-whistle filled with water. It is uttered when the birds approach, and are 
over a marsh or feeding-ground, at an altitude of sixty or seventy yards. I 
have never heard of its being made by single birds.’”’ They also have a soft 
musical ‘Curlew’ note, more often heard in the spring. 
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The Ruffed Grouse is found all over north temperate North America, in 
situations adapted to its habits. Except by sportsmen and real woods-lovers, 
it is seldom seen, for its life is spent chiefly in thick woods or in the depths of 
swamps, or along steep, forest-clad hillsides. In thickly settled districts, where 
much pursued, it is very wary, walking noiselessly away out of sight if it 
hears an approaching step, or crouching and lying concealed if the intruder 
comes suddenly upon it; or when it believes itself discovered, rising from amid 
a cloud of dry leaves with a roar of wings whose thunder often startles even 
the seasoned woods-walker. 

It has different names in different sections; “pheasant” in the South and 
parts of the West, and “partridge” in New York and New England. There 
are different subspecies in the Northwest, Rocky Mountains, and Canada. 

The Ruffed Grouse is a hardy dweller of the North, and fears neither 
bitter cold nor deep snows. It loves the rough country. Flat grassy plains 

have no charm for it, nor does it flourish where winters are mild 
Haunts and spring breezes early and genial. Dark forests of pine and 

hemlock, rock-strewn mountainsides, and tangled, vinegrown, 
alder swamps suit it best—dim, silent places where only the shy wild things 
come. Heats or colds do not trouble it. If for weeks the ground is covered 
deep with snow, the Grouse takes to the tops of the trees, feeding on the buds 
of apple, poplar, birch, ironwood, and willow, and comfortably pulls through 
seasons of scarcity until the ground is again bare, and it can resume its custom- 
ary diet of berries, green leaves, fallen nuts, and the fruit of the skunk cabbage. 

In the summer, the birds feed on the leaves of growing plants, on insects, 

grasshoppers, and crickets; and in autumn they depend largely 
Food on fruit—berries of all sorts, wild grapes, various nuts, and 
fallen apples, at which they like to peck. 

One of the early spring signs that Ruffed Grouse are about is their drum- 
ming. It is a low, hollow murmur like distant thunder, made by the bird, 

while standing on a log, stone or stump, and rapidly beating 
Drumming his wings. Few subjects have been more discussed by sports- 

men—scientific and non-scientific—than this mysterious sound. 
How is it made and why? The complete answer to the first question was given 
only a few years ago, when Dr. C. F. Hodge photographed.a Ruffed Grouse 
in the act of drumming, and did this over and over again. It was then seen 
that, instead of doing what tradition had declared—beating his wings against 
a stone, a hollow log, or his breast—the Grouse, in fact, beats them only against 
(63) 
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the air. While he performs this act, the bird throws itself into various curious 
and fantastic positions, which one would never expect of a Ruffed Grouse. 
Obviously, the drumming is a mating call; though it is quite possible that 
it may also be a challenge. It is performed in autumn as well as in spring. 
It is said that on occasions sportsmen, by imitating the drumming sound, have 
caused Grouse in the woods to come to them. 
The Grouse’s nest is made, and she begins to lay her eggs, in May; and it 
is early June, or the middle of the month, before the tiny young have hatched. 
When the brood leaves the nest, there may be from a dozen to 
Nesting twenty of the little fellows, hardly as large as one’s thumb, 
very active on their feet, and covered with a silky, tawny down 
of various shades. Only by the merest accident and the greatest good fortune 
can one hope to see one of these little families, and to watch it undisturbed. 
Usually, if they have any warning, the tiny chicks squat motionless among 
the dead leaves on the ground, where they escape notice; while the anxious 
mother, pretending to be hurt and unable to fly, flutters along the ground, 
trying to lead the enemy to pursue her and to leave the young ones. The 
ruse is almost always successful. Dog, boy, and man are quite sure to be 
deceived, and to follow the fluttering bird, which acts as if she were sorely 
hurt and could be seized the next moment; but, after she has enticed the pur- 
suer away from the point of danger, she takes wing and flies swiftly off 
among the tree trunks. 
Once, passing quietly through some big woods, I saw, beyond a little rise 
only a few steps distant, a dark spot on the leaves, which I recognized as a 
mother Grouse with outspread wings hovering her brood. She 
Young was as much surprised as I, and, losing her presence of mind, 
flew at once, while from the place where she had been nesting 
fifteen or twenty tiny young streamed out in every direction. Most of these 
I at once lost sight of, but on one I kept my eye, and presently, taking two or 
three steps forward, picked it up from the ground. It crouched on my palm, 
unafraid, looking at me with a bright, soft eye. Perhaps it was a week old, for 
the quills of the wings were about a quarter of an inch in length. Putting it 
down on the leaves, we slowly withdrew to a little knoll, forty or fifty feet dis- 
tant, and there listened and watched for the mother bird, which soon came 
creeping cautiously through the undergrowth until within a few feet of where 
her babies had been left. There she mounted a stump and talked to them 
in low notes, and there we left her, easy in mind, I hope, about the little family. 
When autumn comes, and berries and seeds are ripe, and brown nuts rattle 
down from the chestnut trees, or the wind scatters three-cornered beech nuts 
iid among the thick leaves, the Ruffed Grouse live well and become 
Winter sturdy and fat, preparing for the winter. Their feathers thicken, 
the hair-like covering on the legs gets long and warm, and from 
the side of the toes grow out little horny comb-like appendages, which perhaps 
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may serve in some degree as snow-shoes, supporting the birds when they walk 
over the deep, light snow of the woods. In the northern country, when the 
ground is heavily covered with snow, the Grouse are reported sometimes to 
dive into the light snow-drifts to spend the night, protected from the cold of 
the upper air by the blanket of snow above them. 

I have not seen this, but it is well authenticated, and once in winter my 
brother, when walking through the deep snow near an alder run where a Grouse 
had its home, saw projecting above the snow an odd-shaped stick of wood. 
He paused and looked at it, declaring to himself:that it looked just like a 
“partridge’s’’ head and neck; and, as he said this, a Ruffed Grouse rose out 
of the snow and flew away. 

In winter the Ruffed Grouse is very likely to seek out the sunny side of 
thick woods and swamps, and in the middle of the day to sit there, preening 
itself and enjoying the grateful warmth. In spring and summer—and even 
in winter—I have found fresh places where the Grouse had dug out dusting- 
places in the soil, precisely as domestic chickens do in warm weather. 

The habits of the Ruffed Grouse vary with the locality in which it is 
found and the conditions of its life. In wild regions, where man is seldom seen, 
where fhe roar of firearms is not heard, and its only enemy is lynx or fox or 
hawk or owl, it is the most trusting of birds. If the traveler comes immediately 
upon it, it is likely to fly up on the low branch of a tree, and examine him with 
interest and curiosity. If, by chance, he should fire three or four pistol shots 
at it without hitting it, it does nothing more than turn its head from side to 
side, as if curious to discover the cause of the unusual sound. In parts of the 
Rocky Mountains or of Canada, a Grouse will sometimes sit on a limb, until a 
noose, tied to the end of a pole, is slipped over its head, or a stick thrown by a 
vigorous hand knocks it from its perch, or an ‘Indian boy shoots it with a 
blunt arrow. 

In the East, where it is constantly pursued, the bird has lost its simplicity 
and trustfulness. It has learned the lesson of self-protection from dog and gun. 
It flies at the sound of the human voice a long way off;.is bold and fearless, or 
cautious and evasive, as the occasion demands; practises a great variety of 
stratagems, and is abundantly able to cope with most gunners. While birds 
without experience are obviously less able to protect themselves, the old 
stagers who have survived one or two shooting seasons possess a wisdom which 
often seems fairly uncanny. 

Sportsmen generally believe that, from the middle of October until sharp 
frosts begin to chill the waters of streams and swamps, the Ruffed Grouse, 
like their distant cousins, the quail, wander about more or less, and are not to 
be found in their usual haunts. This is called the “running season” or “crazy 
season.” Certain it is, that at this time of the-year there is more or less shift- 
ing from place to place by the Grouse, who. tend to desert their summer resorts 
and to move into places where, during the season of extreme cold, food and 
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shelter will be better. Movements such as this take place with many birds 
and marmmals. We used to see such shiftings with buffalo, elk, deer and 
antelope, and certain other American Grouse, and there seems no doubt that 
they take place in the case of Ruffed Grouse and Quail. At all events, in the 
mild weather of the middle fall, Grouse are often found in most extraordinary 
and unexpected places, such as outbuildings, the trees or lawns near houses 
in private places, and even the middle of a mowing lot. After the first cold 
weather, however, the birds are likely to choose a swamp or woods, for winter 
quarters. 
A good dog for Ruffed Grouse is exceedingly hard to find. He should have 
a keen nose, great caution, and the more experience the better. The scent 
given forth by this bird so excites the ordinary dog that he loses all idea of 
caution, and runs about as if demented. In his noisy racing back and forth, he 
alarms the Grouse, which thus has ample epportunity to lay plans to foil its 
pursuers. The wise old “partridge’’ dog acts very differently. Naturally 
intelligent, he understands the difficulties of his task, and his experience in 
the ways of many Grouse in other years causes him perfectly to comprehend 
the difficulties of the task required of him. He works close to the gun, and, at 
the faintest suggestion of the scent of a Grouse, stops and waits for his master 
to come up. Then cautiously and in silence he works out the scent, and satis- 
fies himself as to what the bird has done and probably now is doing; and then 
he tries to. be a little more cunning than the bird. Sometimes such a dog, if he 
finds that a Grouse is persistently running before him, will leave the trail and 
make a wide circle and go around beyond the bird, coming back from the point 
toward which it was running, with the purpose of stopping it and making it 
lie until the gunner comes up. 
The Ruffed Grouse is so persistently shot that in the East there are now 
few localities where good shooting can be had. In less thickly populated dis- 
tricts—as portions of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, New 
Decrease York, Michigan, and Wisconsin—Grouse are still abundant. 
Even though the stock of birds in southern New England and 
in southern New York State has been brought down very low, extermination 
as yet has hardly come for any locality where covers suited to the Ruffed 
Grouse remain. Moreover, in many places, first underbrush and then forest 
have crept out into the abandoned fields, and nature is claiming her own once 
more. Such brushy fields, after the timber grows large enough, become admi- 
rable covers for the Grouse and, in many places, as one field is cleared another 
grows up to forest, and the amount of woodland remains about the same. 
There is hope that in many of our thickly populated sections a few Ruffed 
Grouse will be found for many years, and a time will come 
Protection when it will no longer be fashionable to shoot Ruffed Grouse, 
but they will be protected and cherished as beautiful additions 
to an attractive landscape. 
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The Dommerich Fund 


In the issue of Brrp-Lore for July- 
August, 1912, there was printed a_ notice 
of the death of L. F. Dommerich, who for 
many years as a member of this Associa- 
tion and as President of the Florida State 
Audubon Society had taken a deep 


interest in the work of wild-bird and 
animal conservation. It seems especially 
appropriate, therefore, that his children 
should plan to continue in a measure the 
good efforts of their father in this direc- 
tion. These heirs, consisting of Mrs. Paula 
W. Seidenburg, A. L. Dommerich, L. W. 
Dommerich, and O. L. Dommerich, have 
recently made a contribution of $5,000 
to the Endowment Fund of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, the 
income of which is to be used for the 
cause of bird protection in the state of 
Florida. Their action is indeed gratifying, 
and we are sure the announcement of their 
donation will please all those who are 
interested in the preservation of the 
sorely persecuted wild-bird life of Florida. 
—T. G. P. 


Feed the Birds 


It is now midwinter, and the snow and 
ice prevailing over a large part of our 
country means a great hardship for the 
birds which are good enough to stay in 
such localities, and not fly away to the 


South. Let everyone who can, be sure to 
show their appreciation of their little 
feathered neighbors by supplying food 
for them where it can be readily secured. 
Mr. E. H. Forbush, the New England 
Agent of the Association, who has had 
much experience with feeding birds, 
recently wrote: 

“Such foods as we may be able to offer 
birds will be used by them mainly as a 
makeshift at times when their natural 
food-supply is short, and for this reason, 
when we begin feeding the supply must 
be constant during the winter months, 
or we shall fail to accomplish our object. 
The birds may desert our artificial feeding- 
places during fine weather; but if the 
supply is kept up, and in the right way, 
they will surely find it in inclement 
weather, when they most need it. 

“The objection so often urged, that in 
feeding the birds we shall pauperize them, 
should have no weight, as insect-eating 
birds always prefer their natural food to 
anything that we may be able to supply 
them; but by feeding birds in winter we 
may save their lives at times when snow 
and ice have covered their natural food- 
supply. 

“‘No one is so poor that he cannot feed 
the birds, for, if nothing else offers, chaff, 
hayseed, meat trimmings and scraps will 
answer every purpose. If the trimmings 
are all utilized in the home, it is a poor 
butcher who will not give the ‘children a 
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few scraps or bones now and then to feed 
the birds. There is food enough wasted 
in this country every year to save from 
starvation ten times as many birds as 
winter with us.” 


The McLean Bill 


The most far-reaching measure for wild- 
* bird protection ever seriously considered 
by a legislative body in the United States 
is the McLean Bill for Federal Protection 
of Migratory Birds which is now pending 
in the Senate at Washington, and the 
Weeks bill of a similar character now on 
the calendar in the House. 

Since George Shiras, 3d, first intro- 
duced in Congress a bill of this character, 
in 1904, similar attempts have followed; 
but all have met with the same fate, viz., 
death at the hands of the committees to 
which they were referred for consideration. 
The McLean Bill, however, has been 
favorably reported by the Senate Commit- 
tees on Forest Reservations and the 
Protection of Game, and the Weeks bill 
has likewise been given endorsement by 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 

Congress has convened, and although 
the session will be very short, ending on 
March 4, there is abundant time to ad- 
vance either of these bills to a vote if the 
supporters of the measures will immedi- 
ately become active and bestir themselves 
to the point of urging their Senators and 
Congressmen to take up the bills and pass 
them. The friends of bills affecting com- 
mercial enterprises never sleep, and their 
representatives are ever alert. The friends 
of wild life must be equally active if we 
are to hope for success. If you have not 
already done so, will you at once communi- 
cate with your Senators at Washington 
and urge them to support the “McLean 
Bill for Federal Protection of Migratory 
Birds,” and write your Congressmen 
insisting that they give their votes to the 
passage of the Weeks bill. 

To those not familiar with the exact 
character of this proposed legislation, 
it may be stated that the plan is to delegate 
to the United States Department of 
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Agriculture the authority to make rules 
and regulations regarding the open and 
close seasons for killing migratory game 
birds, and also prescribe the methods by 
which such game may be taken and dis- 
posed of. The Department would also 
fix the status of what birds are “game” 
and what are not. Thus, in North Caro- 
lina the Robin and Towhee are both 
classed as game birds, while in the north- 
ern states they are protected under the 
Audubon Law as non-game birds. It is 
difficult to over-estimate the good which 
would result in the matter of unifying and 
enforcing laws for the protection of wild 
life if either of these bills shall at length 
become a law. 


Contributions to the Egret Protection 
Fund for 1912 
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Amount brought forward 
Roberts, Miss Emily B 
Saul, Mr. Charles R 
Savage, Mr. S. L.. 
Sawtelle, Mrs. E. M 
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Smith, Mrs. Marshall 
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Income to October 20, 1912 
Expenses as per annual report 


Balance unexpended. 


Egret 
Association 


The program for protection 
which the National has 
undertaken for the year 1913 contains the 
following provisions 

t. Have introduced and with 
vigor bills in the legislatures of a number 
of states to prohibit the sale of the plu- 
mage of wild birds. 

2. Employ agents to further explore 
the swamps ef South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and Louis- 
iana, in quest of such remnants of colonies 
of White Egrets as are yet undiscovered 
by us. 

3. Employ wardens to guard the thirty 
Egret colonies, with their. population of 


push 


5,000 birds, already located, and 

4. Conduct a more extensive campaign 
of publicity than ever before, in order to 
the general public with the 
cruelties connected with the nefarious 
traffic in “aigrettes,”” which are the 
nuptial plumes of the White Egrets. 

This is a large country, and a reform, 
the opposition to which is deep rooted in 
commercialism, cannot be brought about 
in a day. In this work we have to contend 
with extended moneyed interests which, 
vampire-like, feast and fatten on the life- 
blood of slaughtered birds. What do these 
men care if we should some day have a 
birdless country? In the legislative halls 
and in the press these people accuse the 
Audubon Society workers of being merely 
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sentimentalists, and say we are inter- 
fering with practical business. It was 
“practical business” that all but exter- 
minated the American Bison for the 
value of the robes they wore and for the 
pleasure to be derived from eating jerked 
hump. It was “practical business’ that 
slaughtered the Passenger Pigeons by. the 
million and fed their bodies to hogs, which 
Audubon tells us were often driven many 
miles to the grewsome feasts. Yes, evi- 
dences of “practical business” are to be 
found on every hand, in the denuded 
beaches where the Curlew once swarmed, 
in the desolate barrens of the South, in 
the boll-weevil-infested cotton-fields, in 
the bare branches of the leafless elms of 
New England, on the lawn, in the garden, 
everywhere, anywhere in fact that the 
greed of man could gain a profit by kill- 
ing birds and selling their flesh or feath- 
ers. The enactment and the enforcement 
of laws of the most explicit and rigid 
character must be secured if we are to 
save much of our wild life. 

The Gulls and Terns, which ten or 
fifteen years ago had become alarmingly 
depleted along our coast-line because of 
the ieather-hunters, are again common 
objects of beauty and attraction to all who 
visit our seaboard. This change has 
resulted because of the work of the Audu- 
bon Societies in getting laws passed to 
protect the birds, and by hiring men to 
guard them, especially when collected on 
these rookeries. In the same way the Egrets 
can be increased and brought back. Who 
knows but what, after a few yeafs pro- 
tection, they may not again be found 
breeding in New Jersey and Long Island! 
They once bred there. 

The plume-hunters of the South know 
where every colony of Egrets collect in 
summer, and unless the Audubon wardens 
are on hand the birds are killed; for their 
plumes are today worth more than twice 
their weight in gold. Surely the American 
people will not permit this slaughter to go 
on longer. Already great headway has 
been made the past few years in Egret 
protection, but we cannot relax our 
vigilance for a moment if the nefarious 
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New Members 
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Sustaining Members, continued. 
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Junior Audubon Classes 


Fifteen thousand five hundred and 
seventy-four children receiving systematic 
instruction in the value and beauty of 
bird-life, is the record of the National 
Association’s work in this direction since 
the opening of schools in September. 
Several of the State Societies are assisting 
in this undertaking, especially is this the 
case in Ohio, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts. The 
entire time of four clerks in the National 
office is required to fill the orders and con- 
duct the correspondence in connection 
with this highly important phase of the 
Audubon movement. It is a new thing, 
this idea of seriously teaching children 
that birds are their friends, and should be 
protected and encouraged to come about 
the home. How many of us had such 
instruction when we were children? Today 
there are beautiful and accurately colored 
pictures of birds to be had almost for the 
asking, and literature prepared by orni- 
thologists, who write with a keen under- 
standing of the lives of the birds they 
discuss, and with a sympathy of the child’s 


viewpoint. Philanthropic members of the 
Audubon Society are contributing many 
thousands of dollars annually, so that 
these pictures and this literature may be 
placed within the reach of all. To aid and 
encourage the teachers who form Audu- 
bon Classes, they are giving without cost 
much valuable material, including Brrp- 
Lore, which contains many suggestions 
and methods of instruction. It is small 
wonder, therefore, that this plan of junior 
work is meeting with such universal ac- 
ceptance, and that classes continue to 
be reported from almost every state in the 
Union. The bearing of this work on the 
minds of the men and women of the next 
generation is interesting to contemplate.— 
T. G; P. 


From a Tennessee Audubon Worker 


“Although my thermometer stood at 
25 degrees this A.M., and the water in the 
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bird-dish outside my window was solidly 
frozen, the birds did not mind, but began 
coming to my window while it was hardly 
light enough for me to see the tiny objects 
moving about in the tray. I rise at five 
A.M., and put this tray out early, for well 
I know that the Carolina Wrens which 
room or roost in an old nest hung up in 
the balcony will be the first to arrive for 
breakfast. They are followed by the 
White-breasted Nuthatch, the Tufted 
Titmouse, the Chickadee, and later the 
Downy Woodpecker, male and female. 
I do not think that the Woodpeckers are 
on good terms with the two Nuthatches, 
while the Juncos confine themselves to the 
porch roof, 

“IT am reminded of Longfellow’s lines, 
‘There are no birds in last year’s nest,’ 
when I see two Wrens flying out of the 
nest hanging in the balcony. Again it 
said that ‘Birds of a feather flock together.’ 
If one Nuthatch is eating and the other 


COMBINATION FEEDING SHELF AND HOSPITAL FOR INJURED BIRDS 
In the garden of Mrs. Harriet Myers, Los Angles, California 
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comes, there’s a squeaking note, a pre- 
senting of bills, then one or the other 
flies away. However, I have seen the 
one remaining take a bit of peanut and 
feed it to the other on the tree. The 
Downy Woodpeckers do not eat together, 
the female retiring upon the approach 
of the male. The Tufced Titmice and the 
Chickadees are more sociable, but they 
squabble at the Juncos 
chase each other off the porch roof, But 
a full stomach maketh a glad heart. As 
the sun takes the chill off the air, I hear 
the rolling whistle of the Tufted Titmouse 
and the soft note of the Bluebirds calling 
to each other across the open. 

“It seems to me that the birds are 
singing more this winter than 
Yesterday I saw and heard two Cardinals, 
one of which was singing. As I write, 
two Wrens and a Nuthatch are having a 
battle over some cracked hickory nuts; 
one Wren holds the fort.’’—(Murss) 
MAGNOLIA M. Woopwarp. 


times. Even 


usual, 


General Notes 


Recently there came to our attention a 
newspaper clipping which referred to the 
wholesale destruction of Penguins on 
Macquarie Island, Australia. These birds, 
it seems, are being killed for the purpose 
of obtaining their oil. 

We at once communicated with Mr. 
James Buckland, the well-known ‘English 
bird protectionist, with a request for 
information. Mr. Buckland has taken the 
matter up energetically with the Governor 
of Tasmania, of which state Macquarie 
Island is a part, and. we expect effective 
action. 

Mr. Buckland also writes that Mr. A. 
H. E. Mattingly, a prominent member of 
the Royal Australian Ornithologists’ 
Union, has recently secured the seizure of 
a large number of plumes, importation of 
which is prohibited in Australia. 


Executive Orders creating three new 
Federal Bird Reservations have recently 
been signed by President Taft, as follows: 
Chamisso Island Reservation, embracing 
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Chamisso Island and nearby rocky islets 
in Kotzebue Sound, Alaska; Pishkun 
Reservation, embracing all of sections 2 
and 1o and parts of sections 1, 3, 9, 11, 
12, and 15, township 22 north, range 7 
west, Montana; and Desecheo Island 
Reservation, embracing Desecheo Island 
in Mona Passage, Porto Rico. 

This brings the total number of Federal 
Bird Reservations up to fifty-nine, and 
is an eloquent commentary upon the 
untiring energetic activity of Mr. Frank 
Bond, of the District of Columbia Audu- 
bon Society, who has been largely responsi- 
ble for bringing to the President’s attention 
the desirability of establishing reservations 
of this character, for many years. 

Among the many Audubon workers 
who are now laboring in behalf of Senator 
McLean’s Bill for Federal Protection of 
Migratory Birds, Miss Katharine H. 
Stuart has been one of the most active. In 
addition to securing the effective codpera- 
tion of many of Virginia’s most influential 
men, she has not failed to arouse the 
women of the state on the subject. The 
following is one of the recent resolutions 
adopted through her efforts: 

“Resolved, That the members of the 
Women’s Rivers and Harbors Congress 
use their offices with their respective 
Senators and Representatives, calling 
upon them in person or through letter, 
urging them to vote and work for the bill 
now pending before both Houses of Con- 
gress for federal control of migratory 
birds, known as the McLean Bill. It 
is Senate Bill 6597, and on the Senate 
Calendar it is No. 606.” 


The second printed annual report of the 
New Jersey Audubon Society is a model 
of its kind. 

It is a good thing not only to accomplish 
results in state bird protection, but to 
present them in such attractive printed 
form that, by distribution throughout the 
state and elsewhere, the public may be 
informed of what is being done. 

In its two years of existence, the Society 
has secured 10,485 members. 
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The report of the Audubon Society of 
North Carolina, which arrived too late 
for publication with the other state reports 
in the November- December issue of Brrp- 
Lore, shows, among other interesting 
results, the successful prosecution of torty- 
two cases for violation of the state bird 
and game protective statutes. The Society 
also published a booklet of the game laws, 
which was widely distributed. With the 
codperation of the National Association, 
the warden patrol work of guarding the 
sea-bird colonies in Pamlico Sound was 
continued as heretofore. The Society has 
again recommended to the Legislature 
that a State Game Commission be estab- 
lished, and that the Society be relieved 
of the responsibility of enforcing the game 
laws. 

A bulletin entitled “National Reser- 
vations for the Protection of Wild Life’”’ 
has been recently issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. It is 
“Circular No. 87’ of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, and was prepared by 
Dr. T. S. Palmer. We have received many 
requests of late for information relative 
to the location and extent of the various 
government bird reserves. We would sug- 
gest that those interested in securing data 
on the subject should write for the above 
circular, addressing their request to Mr. 
Henry W. Henshaw, Chief of Bureau of 
Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


The East Tennessee Audubon Society 
is advertising the principles for which it 
stands in the Knoxville papers. By the 
purchase of a space of twenty-five square 
inches, sufficient room has been secured to 
lay before the readers the broad platform 
for which the Society stands. In these 
advertisements special attention is called 
to the very great desirability of having 
a law in Tennessee requiring all resident 
hunters to pay a shooting tax of one dollar 
annually. This course cannot be too 
highly commended, for the income from 
a resident license law would enable the 
state to employ a sufficient number of 
wardens to secure a more rigid observ- 
ance of the bird and game laws.—T. G. P. 
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The Audubon Plumage Law in New 
York and New Jersey 


In September, 1911, Mrs. Helene B. 
McCulloch inserted a small advertise- 
ment in a New York paper offering ai- 
grettes for sale. A state game protector 
and a representative from the office of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
visited -Mrs. McCulloch’s apartment in 
New York City and her arrest followed. 

The Méilliners’ Association promptly 
took the case up and their attorneys acted 
as counsel for Mrs. McCulloch. On their 
representation postponements were had to 
September 7, 21, October 5, 9 and 23 in 
Police Court, when defendant waived 
examination and was held for Special Sec- 
sions. The adjournments in Special Ses- 
sions at the request of milliners’ counsel 
were November 3, November 209, January 
27, 1912, February 14, March 14, April 
16, April 23, December 6, December 20, 
and on January 13, 1913, the case came to 
a trial. On that date, after more than six- 
teen months’ association with the case, 
learned counsel for the Milliners’ Associa- 
tion discovered Mrs. McCulloch was not 
a milliner and withdrew from the case. 
Defendant pleaded guilty and sentence 
was suspended. 


The attention of the Association was 
recently directed to the fact that Hum- 
mingbirds’ heads and wings were offered 
for sale in a large New York City depart- 
ment store. Prosecution followed, and 
the case was settled by the payment of 
a fine of $60, and an affidavit regarding 
the jobbers from whom the goods had 
been bought was furnished. 

A raid on the firm of A. Hirsh & Co., 
20 West 31st Street, the jobbers, revealed 
a stock not only of nearly 900 heads and 
wings of Hummingbirds, but skins and 
wings of Gulls, a large quantity of Grebe 
plumage, Swifts, and the quills of Brown 
Pelicans. There was also plumage of 
Flamingoes and of the now rare scarlet 
Ibis and several species of Birds of Para- 
dise. Action against the firm has been 
inaugurated. 


